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LIGHT GASOLENE TONNEAU 


MARK XLIII. 
Without special gears or extra devices of any kind, 
regular stock model, with full touring equipment, 
won event for cars costing from $1,000 to $1,800 
in Mount Washington Climbing Contests; also 
Gold Medal in White Mountain Endurance Run. 


PRICE, $1,750 


Catalogue will be sent on request; also special catalogues of 
Columbia Electric town Carriages and Commercial Vehicles. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE CO., Hartford, Conn. 


New York: 134-138 W. 39th St. 
Chicago: 1413 Michigan Ave. Boston: 74 Stanhope St. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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‘* Pillar’d around by everlasting hills, 


Robed in the drapery of descending floods.” 


NIAGARA 
FALLS 








One of the -natural wonders of the 
world. A charming place at any season 
of the year, reached from every direction 


by the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A visit to the Falls is an object lesson 
in Geography; an exhibition of land- 
scapes that no painter can equal, and a 
glimpse of the latest developments of the 


industrial world. 


A copy of Four-Track Series No. 9, “Two Days at Niagara 
Falls,” will be sent free, upon receipt of a two-cent stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 














ALTON B. PARKERsays: 


‘I Read the NEW YORK WORLD Every Day.’’ 





THE WORLD Elected Cleveland Bryan on THE WORLD 

“ a a “THE WORLD never during the 
3 bgt sent a without i ied last twenty years considered . ttself-a 
hat af the emocratic party in m) party paper. It promised to spread 
first campaign had lacked the forcejul | truly Democratic principles and truly 
and potent advocacy of Democratic | Democratic ideas, and it has done so, 
principles at that time by the NEW | and — ? so, with — emits n- 
rA RIC rR . - dence of bosses, machines an plat- 
YORK WORLD the result might forms, following’ only the dictates oj tis 





have been reversed.”—Grover Cleve- | Consetence. Quoted, with approval, 
land’s Letter to The World, May 10, | by William J. Bryan in the Com- 
1903. moner, July 10, 1903. 











Both Sides of the Great Political Battle Fully and Fairly Given. 


Send $1 to THE N. Y. WORLD and you will receive 
THE WORLD every week day for FOUR MONTHS 
from the day your subscription is received, including every 
day of the Presidential Campaign. The regular price of 
the Daily World for four months is $2.00. 


The World is not an organ. It does not defend any candidate for the sake of 
party, nor attack any other candidate because of his party. 

The World v igorously supported Cleveland in his two victorious campaigns, and 
during his last term it opposed with equal vigor his Venezuela policy and his secret 
bond contract. It was the first newspaper to expose his surrender to the Wall 
Street syndicate, and it defeated the second secret bond contract. 

The World opposed William J. Bryan and “sixteen to one. Its editorial page 
led in the fight for sound money and against the “‘free riot and revolution” proposed 
by the Populist forces temporarily in control of the Democratic party. 

In this Presidential campaign The World's news will always be fair and impartial. 
The foremost leaders in both ag will write for its columns. The World believes 
that the truth is always to be told 

It will fight for what seems to it Right. It will be true to its record, as, for 
instance, when it fought David B. Hill—and defeated him—for Governor of New 
York; when it opposed with all its might—and also defeated—the tainted candidate 
whom Hill nominated for the highest court in New York—Mavnard; when it sup- 
ported Seth Low against Tammany and McKinley against Bryan. 

The World this year will strive to be even more than in earlier campaigns true to 
the ideal of its founder when he said The World should be “‘ both a daily schoolhouse 
and a daily forum, both a daily teacher and a daily tribune, an instrument of Justice, 
a terror to Wrong, an aid to education, an exponent of true Americanism.” 

The result of the election will be foreshadowed in The World weeks in advance 
exactly as Cleveland’s election was foretold and as McKinley's triumphs were, The 
World giving the electoral vote by States with absolute correctness ten weeks before 
McKinley's election day. 


An active agent wanted in i eitine district. Write for particulars, 


Sample copies supplied free on application. This offer is for mail subscribers 
ONLY, Address THE WORLD CA PAIGN CLUB, Pulitzer Building, New York. 














THE GIVERS 


MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 











HESE are Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s latest 
stories. All are filled with the humor and 
pathos of New England life—the type of story 
which is indisputably the author’s own, and in 
which she scored her remarkable early success. 
Of the stories in this volume, the title story— 
“The Givers’”—has created more widespread 
interest and called forth more letters from the 
author's readers than-:anything else Mrs. Freeman 
has done. It is a laughable tale of the revolt of 
a sturdy, strong-minded woman against the 
inappropriateness of the Christmas gifts with 
which she is delu ‘ed by her well-to-do, unthink- 
ing friends. How she leads each in turn to re- 
place her gift with some homely, serviceable 
article is a triumph of rough-handed New 
England diplomacy and a highly amusing tale. 
Sophia Lane is but one of the many charac- 
ters in this book who are good to know and not 
soon forgotten. 


Illustrated, Cloth, $1.25 
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“With all his faults, we love him-—still”’ 
The “Sun”: 
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COMMENT 


PiatrormM: No Humeue! 


The fact becomes increasingly evident that Judge Parker’s 
speech of acceptance fell upon his party like a wet blanket. 
The dramatic element injected into the campaign by his 
telegram to Mr. Sueenan had raised expectations too great, 
perhaps, to be realized, but not too great, from the view-point 
of his supporters, to be reached for. The Judge, however, 
either could not, from force of habit or temperament, or did 
not consider it the part of wisdom to strive to, enhance the 
enthusiasm which his own act had created. The net result 
was a wholly unobjectionable but also a wholly uninspiring 
utterance. [lis party, therefore, was put upon the defensive 
at the very outset and still remains there, at least temporarily. 
This is an auomalous and exceptional condition of affairs. 
It is ‘natural and usual for the opposition to be the attacking 
party, and there were surely sufficient points of vulnerability 
in both the Republican position and the Republican candidate 
to make aggression feasible. No experienced observer, how- 
ever, can fail to recognize the fact that the Judge failed 
to rise to the oceasion, not only refusing to avail himself 
of the advantage already his, but even going so far, in pro- 
nouncing the Democratic platform admirable, as to weaken 
the position he already held. That the Republican leaders 
were seriously alarmed by apprehension of what he might do 
was obvious. That they have been mightily encouraged and 
the Judge’s Democratic supporters correspondingly disheart- 
ened by what he did do is now as apparent as the first reading 
of his speech indicated would be inevitable. The promptness 
with which Mr. Roosrvett, through his campaign managers 
and text-book, seized upon the opportunity to reverse the 
positions of the two candidates affords fresh evidence of the 
alertness of his intellect. Some Democratic newspapers in- 
sist that their candidate is only biding his time and later 
will sound the inspiring note. This may prove to be the case, 
but it is difficult to escape the conclusion that first impres- 
sions, especially of an unknown candidate, are apt to be 
lasting. Moreover, since this most important utterance must 
have been the outeome of most careful consideration, it seems 
entirely unlikely that the Judge and his advisers will be able 
to appreciate the fundamental fact that one may be aggressive 
in conservatism as easily as in radicalism, and that in a 
national campaign nothing counts for so much as courage 
and directness in appealing to the people. We unhesitatingly 
record the belief, therefore, that the effect of the two speeches 
of acceptance has been a material improvement in Republican 
prospects. 

In point of management also the Republicans, so far, seem 
to have distinctly the better of it. Mr. Corretyou plainly has 
his organization well in hand, and is meving forward along 
the entire line at the head of a substantially united force. 
On the other hand, so far as one ean judge, there is no in- 
telligent or effective direction of the Democratic campaign. 
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Chairman Taccartr continues to remove his coat at frequent 
intervals, and on any provocation, but chiefly for the purpose 
of indulging in nonsensical bragging. Probably by the time 
these lines reach the reader’s eye, Mr. SHEEHAN will have re- 
turned from his necessary recreation, but there can be no doubt 
that his absence at the critical initiative period has resulted 
in harmful confusion. The seriousness of this, from Jude 
Parker’s standpoint, is apparent when one considers how much 
greater was the task confronting the Democratic managvrs 
than that of their antagonists. The Republican organization 
in every important State has been kept in perfect condition 
through the cohesive power of public patronage, while the 
Democratic State machines during the eight years of dis:f- 
fection over Bryanism have either fallen into incompetent 
hands or by disuse have become practically worthless. Reor- 
ganization in practically every important State was absolutely 
essential to effective and successful work, and hardly a begin- 
ning of this Hereulean task has been made. The tremendous 
fundamental advantage of the support of a practically united 
independent press has been largely nullified already—a fact 
which newspapers of the political sagacity of the World, the 
Times, and the Boston Herald have been quick to recognize 
and lament. 





It is interesting to note the contrast between the manage- 
ment of the present canvass and that of the last year— 
1892 — when the Democratic party was successful. The 
situation which confronted Mr. WurrNey upon his return from 
Chicago at that time was certainly as difficult as that which 
demanded the attention of Judge Parker’s lieutenants this 
year. Instead of being obliged to heal only the differences be- 
tween the bosses of two boroughs, Mr. Wurrnry faced the 
necessity of overcoming the most bitter resentment of the 
entire working element of the party in the State. That he 
lost no time in accomplishing this task is well remembered. 
The story of precisely how he did it, however, has never been 
told, and becomes interesting at this time. 


The next morning but one after his return from Chicago, 
Mr. WuirNey summoned to his house in Fifty-seventh Street 
a friend with whom he was accustomed to discuss his most try- 
ing political problems, and stated the situation in substantially 
these words: “It may seem strange, but it is a fact that until 
last evening I did not begin to realize how serious a responsi- 
bility I had taken upon myself in doing what I did to bring 
about the nomination of CLEVELAND. It is quite possible, 
although I do not think so, that another candidate, if nomi- 
nated with practical unanimity, might have proven successful 
at the polls. Consequently my responsibility is not only to Mr. 
CLEVELAND, whom I have urged so strongly to make the trial, 
but to the Democratic party itself, with which I have always 
been identified, and from which I have received many honors. 
I have been so busy ever since I returned from Europe in try- 
ing to accomplish the nomination, that, to tell the truth, I 
had overlooked the grave problems bearing upon the election 
of the nominee. When I sat down last evening and candidly 
reviewed the situation, I must say that I was appalled. It is 
useless to deny to ourselves that practically all of the old- 
time Democratic leaders, the men who would naturally be 
looked to as the guiding and most efficient helpers in the cam- 
paign, are bitterly opposed to Mr. CLeveLAND. Not that they 
will fail to vote the ticket, but their support at the present 
moment certainly promises to be lackadaisical and tinctured 
with feelings of personal hostility. The first and most serious 
problem to solve is here in New York, and I feel that I have 
not an hour to lose if I hope to succeed in breaking the com- 
bination that insisted upon Hit1, and is still hostile and likely 
to continue so, to CLEVELAND. I feel so strongly the necessity 
for the greatest promptitude of action—that I shall be utterly 
discouraged if I go to bed to-night without having made dis- 
tinct progress. That,” he added, with a characteristic shrug 
ot the shoulders, and a laugh that his friends would recognize, 
“is what I wanted to talk to you about.” 

A discussion of ways and means followed, ending in a 
recognition of the necessity of obtaining at once the hearty 
cooperation of one of the three dominant factors in the 
organization—Mr. Hitt, Mr. Murpnuy, or Mr. Croker. Mr. 
TIttu’s name was promptly eliminated from consideration. 
Hlis disappointment had been too great; his wounds were 
















too recent. With Mr. Murruy, Mr. Wuitney had, at that 
time, very slight acquaintance, and it was partly for this 
reason that he had called into consultation one who knew 
Mr. Murpuy more intimately. After careful consideration 
of that gentleman’s characteristics, his feeling that both the 
party and himseli had suffered unnecessarily at the hands 
of Mr. CLEVELAND, his naturally unforgiving spirit in a situa- 
{ion of that nature, and his inclination to believe that Mr. 
CLEVELAND’s reelection would bring more harm than good to 
the Democratic party, his name, too, was dismissed. 


Only Mr. Croker remained. “I don’t really know Croker,” 
Mr. Wuitney said; “I suppose I have seen him twice in 


ten years, and then only to speak to him casually. I can 
think of only one possibility in connection with him. When 


I was a young practising lawyer, just beginning to get ahead, 
the two men whom I looked up to most in the Demo- 
cratic party were Mr. Titpen and Mr. Hewirt, and I knew 
them both pretty well. One day Mr. Hewirr sent for me 
and said that Richard Croker, one of the minor leaders in 
the Tammany organization, had been indicted for murder, 
and seemed likely to suffer unjust punishment because of 
his dogged refusal to clear himself. Mr. Hewirr said that 
he had made a thorough investigation, and was absolutely 
certain that the guilty man was not Croker, but a man who 
had befriended him, and whose name Croker would not under 
any circumstances divulge. Mr. Hewirr added that he con- 
sidered Croker an honest, faithful, and deserving young 
man, and he proposed to get him out of the scrape if there 
was any way to do it. He said he was willing to furnish 
money for the employment of lawyers and the getting of 
evidence, and would pay me for any time that I should give 
to the case, if I would take it up and give it my undivided 
personal attention, until we should find that the man could 
or could not be saved. Of course I could not take payment 
from Mr. Hewirt for such a service, but I did under his 
direction undertake the task. I went down that morning and 
had a talk with Croker, but could get nothing out of him, 
and it is a positive fact that I did not see him again until, 
along with several others, I congratulated him upon his 
acquittal. Since then, as I have said, I have seen him only 
two or three times in the most casual way. Now he, of course, 
remembers that, and he may feel a sense of gratitude that 
would enable me to appeal to him on personal grounds, and 
I have become so oppressed by this feeling of responsibility 
that I brought upon myself that I am ready to do it unless 
you can see some reason why I shouldn’t.” 


There seemed to be no such reason, and Mr. Croker’s 
house number was immediately rung up on the telephone. 
IIe was just leaving the house, but returned to answer the call. 
This conversation ensued: 

“ello, Croker! Is that you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tam Mr. Wuitney. 

“ All right.” 

“Can you stop here on your way down-town ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Right away ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Mr. Wurrney hung up the transmitter, walked across the 
room, lighted a cigar, turned around to his friend, and said 
with a laugh, “I wish I could tell what was the meaning of 
the way he said ‘ All right,’ but I might as well try to de- 
cipher an inscription on an Egyptian monument, so we will 
wait and see.” 


I want to see you.” 


Ten minutes later Mr. Croker was shown into Mr. Wurr- 
NeY’s library. After the usual hand-shaking, Mr. Croker 
lighted a cigar, dropped into an armchair, and smoking medi- 
tatively, gazed at the mantelpiece. By that time Mr. WHITNEY 
had become so nervous from overwork, lack of sleep, and a 
troubled mind that he could do nothing but walk back and 
iorth. Not a word was said for perhaps five minutes; then 
Mr. Wurrney stopped in front of Mr. Croker and said: 
“Croker, I’ve got something I want to say to you, and I 
lon’t know how to begin. Are you going down - town?” 

“Yes,” Mr. Croker replied, without taking his eyes from 
the mantelpiece. 
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“How would you like to ride down with me, and perhaps 
we can talk it over on the way ?”’ 

“ All right,” Mr. Croker replied, and that ended the con- 
versation. With a word to his friend to meet him at his 
office in the Mutual Life Building, Mr. Wuirney followed Mr. 
Croker into the waiting carriage, and away they went. 


Three-quarters of an hour later Mr. WiitNey came swinging 
into his office looking twenty years younger. He greeted his 
friend like a long-lost brother, threw back the lapels of his 
coat, tipped back his hat as he might have done in his under- 
graduate days, and paced the length of the room three or four 
times with the gleeful spirit of a boy; finally he stopped and 
said: “ That is one of the most extraordinary men I have ever 
met. You may have noticed that I was nervous when I left 
the house. Well, I was. 1 couldn’t get started on what I 
wanted to say even after we got into the carriage, and it is an 
actual fact,” he said with a laugh, “that neither of us said 
a word until we reached Washington Square. Then I turned 
to him and said: ‘ Croker, I am in the most uncomfortable po- 
sition I have ever been in in my life. The people think I 
nominated CLEVELAND, and I suppose he thinks I may have 
had something to do with it. That being so, I have got to elect 
him, and I don’t see how I am going to do it. I know I 
can’t do it unless I ean convinee the country right away that 
New York is in line, and the only man who ean help me out 
is you. There is no use talking about it, we both understand 
the situation. All I’ve got to ask you is, will you do it?” Mr, 
WHITNEY paused an instant, and gave another boyish laugh 
and continued: “ While I was making my speech Croker sat 
there looking straight ahead as impassive as a graven image, 
and not giving the slightest sign of what he was thinking, or 
what he intended to say, and he didn’t breathe a word for a 
full minute. Then he took his cigar out of his mouth and 
turned around to me and, in the most matter-of-fact voice 
imaginable, said, ‘Mr. Wurrney, I have been waiting fifteen 
years to find you in a hole. You needn’t worry about this. I 
guess it will be all right. Well,” Mr. Witney continued, 
after a momentary pause, “I suppose I thanked him. I don’t 
know. Anyhow, that is all that was said, and maybe I don’t 
feel better. Now let’s go and get something to eat.” 


The next morning’s newspapers contained positive assur- 
ances of Tammany Hall’s determination to support the na- 
tional ticket with all its might and main, and within twenty- 
four hours thereafter it was definitely known throughout the 
country that Mr. Murpuy had joined hands unreservedly with 
his friend Croker in an effort to carry the State of New York. 
The effect of this announcement upon the workers of the party 
throughout the country was electrifying. It was the begin- 
ning of the end of Republican rule for at least four years. 


This story is told for the purpose only of affording an in- 
teresting illustration of differences in political methods. It 
happened within sixty-four hours after the nomination of Mr. 
CLEVELAND. Five weeks have elapsed since Judge Parker, 
also a New York Democrat, having not a single personal 
antagonism within or without his party, was nominated, and 
two borough bosses are still tugging at each other’s throats 
from the most sordid of motives, and enhancing daily the 
prospect of Republican success in the three essential States 
of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. 


What, ho! ye horny-handed sons of toil, ye farmers of the 
West, ye grangers of the East! To arms! Danger lurks in 
the streets of the city. Your lives, liberties, and pursuits of 
happiness are threatened. ‘The Plutocrats are after you. 
Paut Revere Rei sounds the alarm with the striking of the 
clock in the Tribune tower. The Democratic party is no 
longer a miscellaneous collection of cranks; it is (in big 
head-lines) “THE RICH MAN’S PARTY.” The Tribune 
fearlessly discloses the very names of the men whose dastardly 
intent it is to vote for Judge Parker. Here are those most 
conspicuous for their worldly possessions: Aucust, Perry, and 
O. H. P. Betmont, Harry Payne and Payne Wuirtney, Ciar- 
ENCE H. Mackay, JAMES J. Van Aven, Ropert Goevet, Harry 
Lenr, Aprian Isecin, ALEXANDER E. Orr, Tuomas F. Ryan, 
NatHan Srraus. How ean a true patriot consort with a gang 
like that? Away with them, farmers and fellow countrymen! 
United we stand, divided we fall! Let us, therefore, join our 




















































































































































fellow toilers under the glorious banner of the POOR MAN’S 
PARTY, and resist Plutocracy to the death. Behold! our 
faithful allies, our redoubtable champions, have preceded us 
and await us under the bamboo-tree. There perceive the 
worthy General Joun D. RockEreLuer listening earnestly to 
the suggestions of WiLLIAM and Joun D. Jr.; close by, see 
the Scottish Chief CarNecir and Scuwas, and, a little way off, 
Henry C. Frick; and, wait! is not that the Poor Man’s Naval 
Reserve rounding the bend? in very truth it is, the Corsair 
in the lead with Commodore Morcan on the bridge; the 
Kanawha following under Captain H. H. Rocers, the Jose- 
phine next under Captain P. A. B. Wipener, and the Noma 
under Captain Wituiam B. Lerps; and now do we hear the 
whistle of Grorce J. Goun’s special train approaching? we 
do; and is that generous-looking old gentleman with the 
patch on his trousers Uncle Russert Sace? it is. And are 
Epwarp H. Harriman and Jacop H. Scuirr and JAMES SPEYER 
and Epwin, Frank, and Howarp Goutp on board? they are; 
three cheers for the Poor Man’s—but hold, the toot of a four- 
in-hand! Can it be our Parisian ally, James H. Hype? it 
is; and is not that James Stit~MAN beside him? aye, aye; 
but what means that blowing of horns? ah! the automobile 
regiment of regulars-—Colonel Joun Jacos Astor in the lead, 
followed by the crack VANDERBILT company, Captain WILLIAM 
K., Lieutenants W. K. Jr., ALrrep, CorNeELIus, and Corporal 
Recinatp; and who, pray, is that intense one gazing hopefully 
towards the rising sun? can it be NaTHan’s brother Oscar? it 
is, it is, Resrcca! And still they come! Let Plutocracy pale 
before those stanch hearts and horny hands! Move on, ye 


POOR MAN’S PARTY! 


By the way, what is CLARENCE H. Mackay, member of the 
Auxiliary Republican National and Advisory Republican 
State Committees doing in the Democratic camp? Can it be 
that, in its eagerness to be rid of the well-to-do element, the 
Tribune depletes the Republican ranks without the consent 
of the governed 4 


“In poise and intellect,” HArper’s WEEKLY thinks Mr. JEROME 
is “ immeasurably inferior ” to Mr. Root; but not as a vote-getter. 
How about Epwarp M. Sueparp, for instance? How would the 
WEEKLY compare this gentleman with Mr. Root in “ poise and in- 
tellect,” character and civil courage, and all-around ability for 
exercising the important functions of the greatest Gubernatorial 
office in the nation?—7'roy Press. 


We cannot make an impossible comparison. 


Former-Senator James Situ, Jr., of New Jersey, seems 
determined to nominate Mr. CLEVELAND for something. Hav- 
ing missed fire in St. Louis, his mind turns to the Governor- 
ship of New Jersey. This appears to be more feasible. Dr. 
CLEVELAND has comparatively little to do in Princeton, and 
could easily spare the time to drive over to Trenton twice a 
week and govern the State. Moreover, unless Joun Quincy 
ApaMs erred in accepting a position as justice of the peace 
after having served as President, there would be no sacrifice 
of dignity or prestige. New Jersey is one of the most inter- 
esting of our commonwealths, and ought always to have a 
good Governor. It has one now, one of the best, but the 
Constitution will not let him succeed himself. Consequently 
we are disposed to approve Senator SMITH’s proposal to nom- 
inate Dr. CLEVELAND. Incidentally, we may say that if he 
should become the Democratie candidate, the Republican 
nominee would never know he had been running. All de- 
pends, as Mr. Timotny D. Suttivan would observe, upon the 
disposition of the “ big feller ” himself. 


The Press calls us to task for noting the fact that the 
leading independent newspapers which supported Mr. Mc- 
KINLEY now advocate the election of Judge Parker and, while 
not denying the truth of the statement, questions the motives 
actuating the journals referred to. “Some of the very news- 
papers enumerated by Harrer’s WEEKLY,” it says, “are re- 
garded by the public as prima facie evidence that there is 
danger to it in what those papers advocate. The endorsement 
of Judge Parker by the Standard Oil Trust directly, as well 
as by its agents and servants, might as reasonably be advanced 
as an indication that public sentiment favored Judge Parker. 
Among the strongest reasons which the public finds for voting 
for President RoosrveLtt is the kind of influence which is 
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opposing him and the kind which is giving its aid to Judge 
Parker. And one of the most powerful factors IN WARN- 
ING THE PUBLIC AWAY FROM JUDGE PARKER is 
a certain brand of newspaper in this community which de- 
nounces Mr. RoosreveELT as a menace to the country which 
he has served so loyally and fearlessly, though to the bitter 
hatred of the corporate powers.” 


Let us see about this. The newspapers to which we referred 
are the Herald, the World, the Times, the Eveniry Post, the 
Staats-Zeitung, and the Brooklyn Eagle. Does the Press 
really believe that the policies of these journals are dictated 
by “corporate influences”? Will it seriously declare a sin- 
cere conviction that Mr. Bennett is not the sole director of 
the Herald? Or Mr. Puttrzer, of the World? Or Mr. Ocus, 
of the Times? Or Mr. Ripper, of the Staats-Zeitung? Or 
Mr. Vivuarp, of the Evening Post? Or Mr. McKetway, of 
the Brooklyn Hagle? What has any one of these newspapers 
ever done to indicate the contrary? We had no subtle pur- 
pose in declaring that “the leading independent newspapers 
are lining up for the Judge.” We simply noted a very inter- 
esting fact. If, however, in common with the public, we 
have ‘mistaken their true character and they are not inde- 
pendent of outside influences which the Press regards as 
pernicious, we should like to know it. Unless the Press can 
and does substantiate its serious charge forthwith, it must 
stand before the public as a wilful and malicious maligner 
of its contemporaries and unworthy of consideration in honor- 
able journalism. We confess humbly to having declared 
thoughtlessly that “of all the big newspapers here in New 
York, the 7'ribune alone supports the Colonel”; but that was 
mere inadvertence. We should have been glad to mention 
the Press but for the fact that temporarily we forgot its 
existenee. As further evidence of our intent to be fair, we 
now direct particular attention to the fact that since we wrote 
that paragraph another big newspaper here in New York 
has come out for Mr. RoosEveLt. We mean, of course, the 
Sun. 


While it is about it, we wonder if the Press could inform 
us whether the newspapers outside of New York which are 
in the same category as those mentioned are also contaminated. 
Here are the names of a few which opposed Bryan and sup- 
port Parker: 

Boston Herald. 
Providence Journal. 
Hartford Telegram. 
Bridgeport Telegram. 
Bangor Commercial. 
Detroit Free Press. 
Davenport Leader. 
Davenport Democrat. 
Schenectady Gazette. 
Lexington Herald. 
Evansville Democrat. 
Milwaukee Journal. 
Hastings (Neb.) Republican. 


Springfield Republican. 
Hartford Times. 

Bridgeport Post. 

Manchester Union. 

Manchester News. 

Troy Press. 

Des Moines Journal. 

Sioux City Tribune. 

Baltimore Herald. 

Fort Wayne Freie Press. 
Madison Democrat. 

St. Paul Globe. 

Louisville Anzeiger. 

Will the Press 
kindly inform us? Incidentally, too, will it not very par- 
ticularly oblige by telling us the story of its own life? Was 
it not founded by ultra-protectionists for the sole purpose 
of championing their cause and safeguarding their interests— 
i. e., the interests of a moneyed class? And has it ever done 
or is it now doing anything else ? 





We think a former Secretary of War would make an ad- 
mirable Governor of New York. 





Mr. Harvey knows, and he will not deny it, that those news- 
papers (Mr. Hearst’s) have more influence than all of the other 
newspapers combined. He might tell his readers that when he 
published HAEcKEL’s scientific book, The Riddle of the Universe, 
and it was reviewed in one of “ HEARST’s papers,” that that single 
editorial review caused Mr. Harvey to sell more copies of his book 
than he had been able to dispose of with the aid of all other re- 
viewing and all adyertising combined. 

Mr. Harvey knows, and he ought to tell his financial and other 
friends for their guidance, that the ‘‘ Hearst papers,” wherever 
they are published, exceed in circulation all other newspapers in 
America, and exceed them also in influence.—The Journal. 

The statement regarding the effect of the Journal’s review of 
The Riddle of the Universe is correct. That respecting the 


























circulation of Mr. Hearst’s newspapers—more especially those 
published in the afternoon—-we believe also to be true. As 
to their influence, it is our firm conviction that they have 
infinitely less in proportion to the number read than any 
other newspapers published in the United States. Mr. Hearst 
broke his hold upon the class he was cultivating, with more 
or less success, when, by forcing his candidacy for the Presi- 
dency, he drove deep into their suspicious minds the belief 
that he was a self-seeker. Moreover, the American people 
were graduated from the kindergarten before Artuur Bris- 
BANE was born. 


The great question which confronts many Democrats who 
voted for McKInLey is whether a vote cast this year for 
Parker will make for the regeneration of the Democratic 
party. Has that party yet been chastened enough to be good ? 
Tf Parker should be elected, would his administration be like 
the last administration of CLEVELAND, in which the party 
wanted one thing and its President another, and the President 
spent his strength to keep his party out of mischief? In 
such a case has Parker got the vigor, the disposition, and the 
grit to do what CLeveLANp did? Or, what is more important 
still, has he leadership enough and able enough backing to 
shape a course out of the wilderness and constrain, or induce, 
his party to follow him? On the other hand, if Parker 
could not gain the votes of the McKintey Democrats and 
was beaten, would not those Democrats be fairly open to the 
reproach that when their branch of the Democratic party 
was recognized and their kind of a Democratic candidate 
put up, they denied him their votes and deliberately turned 
their old party back into the clutches of the Radicals? It 
is hard to see how the Gold Democrat who refuses to vote for 
ParKeER can any longer call himself a Democrat. He may 


not become a Republican, but at least he is an independent; ° 


a man without party ties or party allegiance; whose part in 
polities is no longer active but judicial. It is not a position 
that attracts an active man. That THropore Roosevett, for 
example, would accept it is almost unthinkable. 


Irksome as persistent silence may seem to Mr. RoosEvett, he 
has decided, we are told, to make no public speeches during the 
present campaign. Senator FarrBanks, on the other hand, has 
been heard on the platform, not only in Indiana, but also in 
Ohio, and is expected to speak frequently in the Central West. 
Nobody would eall Mr. Fairbanks an orator or a magnetic 
person; yet he is often effective on the stump, for when he 
knows his audiences thoroughly, his utterances are not 
only lucid, but telling. The Senator is keenly alive to the fact 
that, unless he succeeds in carrying Indiana for the Republi- 
can ticket, he might as well abandon the hope of winning the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency in 1908. That he 
feels by no means ‘certain of becoming Vice-President is a 
reasonable inference from his inflexible refusal to resign his 
seat in the Senate. That we shall witness a desperate fight 
this autumn in Indiana may be taken for granted; because, if 
Mr. Taccart, the chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, should fail to carry his own State for Parker and 
Davis, he knows that he will quickly be consigned to limbo. 
As yet, the Democrats seem doubtful as to whether it is worth 
while tc make a strenuous effort in Illinois. To Wisconsin, 
on the other hand, they look with considerable confidence. 
That they cannot count upon Delaware if the Appicks Re- 
publicans and regular Republicans agree upon Presidential 
clectors must be recognized in view of the effect of the new 
State Constitution on the electorate. In 1896 the Repub- 
licans had a plurality of 3630; in 1900, 3671; and in 1892, 
4103. ‘To measure the significance of this plurality, it is 
needful to bear in mind that even now the total popular vote 
of Delaware is only about 40,000. As regards the contest in 
West Virginia, Senator Exxins, far from admitting that his 
father-in-law, ex-Senator Davis, may carry the State for the 
Democratic ticket, insists that Roosevett and Farrpanks will 
have the normal Republican plurality of about 20,000. 


There is no doubt that Mr. Roosevett will have the electoral 
vote of Nebraska. The rumor that Mr. W. J. Bryan had sold 
out to the Republicans in that State was based upon the fact 
that the Democrats and Populists, although they will put 
forward the same nominees for State offices, have insisted on 
keeping in the field separate lists for Presidential electors. 
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Mr. Bryan’s reward was to be—so we were told—the election 
of a fusion Legislature, which could be relied upon to send 
him to the United States Senate. Whether the price will be 
paid is uncertain. Already in several districts the Populists 
and Democrats have evinced an unwillingness to unite on 
candidates for the Legislature, while, on the other hand, 
it is improbable that the Republican rank and file will refrain 
from obtaining the control of their State’s lawmaking body, 
if they can. It is interesting to recall what occurred in 
Nebraska twelve years ago. Then, too, the Democrats and 
Populists, though, had they fused, they were certain to carry 
the State, put forward distinct lists of Presidential electors. 
The result was that, while CLeveELAND got 24,043 votes, and 
Weaver 83,134, Harrison secured 87,213, or a plurality of 
4079. In 1896, the State gave a plurality of more than 13,000 
to Mr. Bryax, who was supported by both Populists and 
Democrats. Four years later, however, Mr. Bryan lost Ne- 
braska by nearly 8000, but in 1902, the plurality of the Re- 
publican Governor was considerably less. 


If Judge Parker ever had a chance of carrying the State, 
it has been lost by the refusal of the Populists and Democrats 
to unite on Presidential electors. It is by no means certain, 
however, that Mr. Bryan can be justly charged with the 
failure to bring about complete fusion this year in Nebraska. 
He seems to have tried, honestly and persistently, to persuade 
each of the two parties to accept a certain proportion of the 
Presidential electors 1o be named on a fusion ticket, but the 
project was foiled by Mr. Tuomas E. Warson, the Populist 
nominee for the Presidency, who is said to have threatened 
to repudiate the nomination, unless his party presented in 
Nebraska a separate list of Presidential electors. The fact 
remains that one of the Transmississippi States, which it was 
supposed might possibly be carried, with Mr. Bryan’s help, 
for Judge Parker, must now be definitely renounced. The 
only States west of the Mississippi which the Democrats now 
seem to have some chance of gaining are Colorado, Montana, 
Idaho, and Nevada. 


On September 12 and September 13 State elections will be 
held in Maine and Vermont respectively. In neither State, 
of course, has the Democratic nominee for Governor any hope 
of being elected. Vermont, indeed, has been an impregnable 
stronghold of the Republican party since the civil war; but in 
September, 1880, the Republican nominee for Governor in 
Maine was beaten, to the consternation of GaRrFIELD’s sup- 
porters and the corresponding elation of Hancock’s friends. 
Since then the party managers have considered it imprudent 
to neglect the State election in Maine; and even in Vermont 
the Republicans make it a rule to seek in September the 
moral effect of the largest majority attainable. Speaker Can- 
NON opened the campr‘gn in the Green Mountain region as 
early as Wednesday, August 10, and he will be heard also 
in the Pine-tree State. There seems to be no doubt that in 
both commonwealths the Democratic machinery is wofully 
out of gear. Thus the Maine Democracy, which in September, 
1880, as we have said, had a plurality, could manage to cast 
in 1902 only about half as many votes as the Republicans; 
while the Vermont Democrats, who in 1876 numbered more 
than 20,000, and fell short of their competitors by less than 
4000, could muster but 7364 votes two years ago, against 
almost 32,000 thrown for their opponents. 


Mr. Harvey could make his political editorials very much bet- 
ter if he would tell all, and not a part only, of what he knows. 
He will learn that nothing succeeds as well as telling the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth—even about politicians and un- 
friendly publications—New York Journal. 


Maybe so, maybe so. One thing we know that we haven’t told 
yet is that Mr. Hearst’s papers are not doing all they might 
do to elect the Democratic candidates. Why? 


Tt will have been observed that neither the Republican plat- 
form and Mr. Rooseve.t in his speech of acceptance on the 
one hand, nor, for that matter, the Democratic platform and 
Judge Parker in his speech of acceptance, name any definite 
date at which our government should covenant to surrender 
control of the Philippine Islands to the inhabitants thereof. 
In the case cf Cuba we did pledge ourselves to evacuate the 
island at a specified time, and we punctually fulfilled the 






























































































































promise. The Republicans direct attention to the fact that 
the Filipinos already have some share in the administration 
of their country, and that the purpose is to give them a larger 
and larger share as they shall become more qualified for local 
self-rule. There is no intimation, however, in the Republican 
platform, or in Mr. Roosreve.t’s speech of acceptance, that 
there is any intention of conceding absolute sovereignty to 
the islanders. Neither is there any admission on the part of 
the Republicans that our permanent retention of colonies, 
based, as it would be, on the assumption that one people may 
justly govern another, would be likely to prove a fatal solvent 
of American ideals. Herein lies a distinction between the 
attitudes of the two parties with reference to the Filipino 
question. Judge Parker, in his speech of acceptance, re- 
afirming what Mr. Ricuarp OutNney had said in a speech at 
Boston, points out that the assertion of a right to hold an 
alien people in subjection, no matter how enlightened, humane, 
and indulgent our rule may be, is totally irreconcilable with 
the fundamental premise of the Declaration of Independence. 
Under the circumstances, the Filipinos are warranted in be- 
lieving that, although the Democrats themselves have _ re- 
frained from designating the precise date at which complete 
independence should be granted to the islands, such a conces- 
sion is much more likely to be gained, and to be gained early, 
from them than it is from the Republicans. 


The conclusion receives some confirmation from the speech 
made by Secretary Tarr in St. Louis on August 183—“ Philip- 
pine Day.” We do not refer to Judge Tart’s disclaimer of 
having ever had the thought that the United States might, 
at some future time, transfer the Philippine Islands to another 
power. So far as we know, no such proposal has ever been 
made by any American citizen, whether Republican or Demo- 
eratic. To transfer the islands to another sovereign without 
their consent—which, in all likelihood, would never be given 
—would be an indefensible proceeding. What we have in 
inind is Judge Tart’s advocacy of a project which, how- 
ever plausible from the view-point of exploitation and civiliza- 
tion, would, by causing large amounts of American capital 
to be invested in the Philippines, create there a powerful in- 
terest, intlexibly opposed to even a remote surrender of the 
islands. What he wishes is that Congress should authorize 
the insular government to guarantee for thirty years an in- 
come of five per cent. on the money invested in any Filipino 
railway. It is perfectly true that, unless railways are con- 
structed in Luzon and the other large islands, it will be im- 
practicable to turn their agricultural, timber, and mineral 
resources to profitable account. It is equally true that if 
American capitalists had been permitted to buy up large 
tracts of arable, timber, and mineral lands, the output of 
commodities suitable for export would have been far larger 
to-day than it is now. Nevertheless, Congress refused to 
permit such purchases to be made, on the undisputable ground 
that the natural resources of the islands should be reserved 
for the islanders. Experience should teach us, however, that 
if American capital is invested in insular railways, the pres- 
sure for permission to acquire huge tracts of adjoining lands 
for tillage, mining, and the procurement of valuable timber 
would become irresistible. If American capital gains a firm 
foothold in the Philippines, we may be sure that the flag 
will stay there. 


Notwithstanding the extremely favorable reports from the 
cotton-fields in our Southern States, the bulls on the cotton 
exchanges are unlikely to be discouraged permanently, for it 
now seems to be generally acknowledged that the world’s 
supply of cotton is no longer equal to the world’s demand. 
In a paper read the other day before the Manchester Statis- 
tical Society by Mr. J. Artuur Hutton, the cotton crop of 
the world this year is estimated at 16,000,000 bales, of 500 
pounds each. The output is distributed as follows: United 
States, 11,000,000; India, 3,000,000; Egypt, 1,000,000, and 
1,000,000 from all other sources of supply. These figures un- 
doubtedly attest an increase of 2,223,000 bales over the average 
annual production during the quinquennial period, 1894-8. 
Meanwhile, however, the demand for cotton has been aug- 
mented in still greater proportion. The yearly increase in 
the demand is computed at from 400,000, to 500,000 bales. 
In the United States alone the quantity needed for home 
consumption has undergone remarkable expansion. During 
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the triennial period, 1888-90, our Northern mills consumed 
vearly 1,840,000 bales on an average, and our Southern mills, 
490,000. On the other hand, during the triennium, 1901-3, 
the average yearly consumption of our Northern mills had 
risen to 2,256,000 bales, and that of our Southern mills to 
1,925,000. That is to say, the United States now need for 
home consumption almost two million more bales of raw cotton 
than they required fifteen years ago. 

How is the actual and impending shortage to be made good 2 
Few experts seem to put much faith in the promise of eventual 
shipments on a large scale from West Africa and Central Af- 
rica, and, although the export of the staple from Egypt is now 
materially larger than it was, it cannot be expected to go far to- 
ward meeting the demand. It is now, as it has been for about a 
century, the United States that must be relied upon for most of 
the world’s cotton, and, as it happens, conditions on this side of 
the Atlantic are not favorable to any remarkable expansion 
of the crop. There is no doubt that a larger area is being 
planted than was formerly the case, but, on the other hand, 
the yield per acre is decreasing. Various explanations of this 
state of things have been given. It is alleged, for instance, 
that in those plantations which have been for some time under 
cultivation, the soil itself is losing its fertility. A more 
efficient cause of the slowness with which the cotton crop 
expands is probably the growing inadequacy of the labor- 
supply in our Southern States. Formerly the mass of colored 
laborers could find employment only in the cotton-fields. Of 
late years numerous factories and sawmills have been estab- 
lished in the South, and market-gardening has been intro- 
duced on an extensive seale, the result being that a consider- 
able part of the colored labor, which used to seek the cotton- 
fields, has been attracted in other directions. It is principally 
on this ground that careful observers account for the fact 
that, although more cotton-seed is sown, the harvest does not 
expand in a corresponding ratio. Yet the world’s crop must 
be increased by at least five million bales within the decade 
now beginning, if the world’s demand at the end of that 





: period is to be met. 





A Gentle Echo on Politics 


(In the Swift and Doric Manner) 
THEODORE: 
Ecno, I ween, will to my words reply, 
And quaintly answer questions: shall I try? 
Ecno: Try! 
THEODORE: 
Echo, what are my prospects, dark or bright? 
How is my cinch, sweet Echo, is it tight? 
Ecno: Sit tight! 
THEODORE: 
How shall I make myself best understood? 
What sort of campaign speeches would be good? 
Ecno: Be good! 
THEODORE: 
What of the trusts, “neath which the people chafe' 
What sort of promise, think you, would be safe? 
Ecno: Be “ safe”! 
THEODORE: 
But folks expect me to be rash and heady, 
And if I’m not they’ll murmur, “Is this Teppy?” 
Ecno: Steady! 
‘THEODORE: 
How about campaign lies (may I not meddle?) 
That Ananiases from Wayback peddle? 
Ecno: Back pedal! 
THEODORE: 
When Impulse calls, “ Roar, Tikopore!” shall T do it, 
And in the sober thoughts that follow rue it? 
Ecuo: Follow Root! 
THEODORE: 
Must I ape Root, his words of wisdom con, 
Sing sweet and low with him in unison? 
Ecno: He’s on! 
THEODORE: 
What attitude towards Wall Street should I show 
When campaign takings run surprising low? 
Ecno: Sing low! 
THEODORE: 
Eeho, I’m glad your counsel I invited. 
The lamp to light me is already lighted. 
Ecno: Dee-lighted! 
Bert LESTON TAYLOR, 




















The Present Law of Presidential Succession 


Iv will be remembered that Mr. Root, in notifying Senator Farr- 
BANKS of his nomination for the Vice-Presidency by the Republican 
party, directed attention to the circumstance that the Democratic 
nominee for the same office, ex-Senator Davis of West Virginia, 
will be eighty-one years old at the beginning of the next Presi- 
dential term. Mr. Davis is a great deal older than any man hither- 
to nominated for the Presidency or*Vice-Presidency. While it is 
true that no Vice-President has died in office after succeeding to the 
Presidency, it is obvious that the chance of such a regrettable in- 
cident occurring is materially increased if the successful nominee 
for the second place on the ticket is a man of exceptionally advanced 
ave. From these facts Mr. Roor drew the inference that thought- 
ful voters next November will consider with misgiving, not to say 
anxiety, the question as to whom Judge PARKER, if elected, would 
be likely to make Secretary of State; because that functionary, in 
the event of the disability or death of both President and Vice- 
President, would, under the existing Federal statute, become Chief 
Magistrate. Suppose that functionary should be Davin B. Hit? 
Would voters survey with equanimity the possible contingency of his 
succession to the Presidency? 

It is, in truth, a serious question which is raised by the present 
statute regarding the succession to the office of Federal Executive. 
The question is this: As the law now stands have not the voters 
almost as much right to know before going to the ballot-box who, 
in the event of the success of a given ticket, is likely to be invited 
to be Secretary of State, as they have to know whom the Presi- 
dential electors named by a given party will choose for President 
and Vice-President? 

Under the former law the voters were far less vitally concerned 
in a President’s selection of cabinet officers. The law of 1792— 
it will be remembered that the Constitution left this matter to 
Congress—provided that, in the event of the death of both the 
President and the Vice-President, the President pro tem. of the 
Senate should succeed to the Presidency; and that, failing a Presi- 
dent pro tem. of the Senate, the Speaker of the House should suc- 
ceed. There was this to be said for the arrangement, that neither 
of the possible successors could be described as the mere creature of 
Executive appointment, who, had he faced the ordeal of the ballot- 
box, perhaps could not have secured the suffrages of a tenth part 
or a hundredth part of his fellow countrymen. A President pro tem. 
of the Senate would owe his place to the esteem and confidence of a 
majority of his fellow Senators, who, in their turn, had been elected 
by State Legislatures. The Speaker of the House would be in- 
debted for his important post to a majority of his fellow Repre- 
sentatives, every one of whom would have been elected by the 
people. This law remained on the Federal statute-book till 1886, 
during which time no fewer than five Vice-Presidents, to wit, GEORGE 
CLINTON, ELBRIDGE GERRY, WILLIAM R. Kina, Henry WILSON, and 
Tuomas A. HeEnpricks, dicd before the expiration of the Vice- 
Presidential term for which they were elected. As it happened, 
in no one of those five cases did the corresponding President hap- 
pen to die or to be disabled; otherwise, of course, the President 
pro tem. of the Senate, or, if there was no such officer, the Speaker 
of the House, would have become the head of the Federal Executive. 

To this regulation there were three objections, the last of which 
proved fatal. In the first place, it was clear that, if the Presidency 
should be filled by either the President pro tem. of the Senate or the 
Speaker of the House, a member of the legislative department would 
be placed in the Executive chair. The Executive, having been 
chosen by the legislative department, would naturally feel himself 
dependent on it. Such a subordination of the Executive to the 
legislature would be contrary to the conception of independent and 
coordinate branches of government which shaped the Constitution, 
as distinguished from the preceding Articles of Confederation. In 
the second place, under the order of succession established by the 
law of 1792, the President of the Senate or the Speaker of the 
House, who would come into power in the event of the death of 
both President and Vice-President, might be of a different political 
party from the Chief Magistrate chosen by the people, and his ac- 
cession might lead to a reversal of the policies voted for at the 
hallot-box. Both of these objections were substantial; but the 
third. as we have said, proved decisive, namely, that, if the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President should both die in the interim between the 
expiration of one Congress and the meeting of the next, there might 
be no President of the Senate, and there certainly would be no 
Speaker of the House. That is to say, we should be confronted with 
an interregnum for which no provision had been made by the Con- 
stitution or the laws. 

lence a new Presidential Succession bill was enacted in 1886, 
to the effect that, in the event of the death or disability of both 
the President and Vice-President, the cabinet officers shall succeed 
i ig Presidency in a specified order, beginning with the Secretary 
of State, 

1 le objections to the existing statute are very grave. The law of 
1886 strikes at the very root of the conception of popular govern- 
ment when it gives a President the power to designate his possible 
Successor, The consequences of the exercise of such arbitrary power 
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might, as the law now stands, be grievous and exasperating. If 
in the early part of Mr. CLEVELAND’s second term the President and 
Vice-President had both died, the accession of Secretary-of-State 
GRESHAM, who, up to 1892, had been all his life a Republican, 
would have been bitterly and justly resented by the Democratic 
party. An even more intolerable outrage would have been in- 
flicted on the Whigs if President TyLer had died during the last 
year of his term and Secretary-of-State CaLnoun had thereby be- 
come Chief Magistrate. 

There is an easy and informal way to parry the blow levelled 
by Mr. Roor at the St. Louis ticket. All that Judge PARKER 
would need to do, if he would allay apprehension concerning his 
possible successor in the office of Chief Magistrate, would be to 
let it be understood that, if elected, he intends to offer the post 
of Secretary of State to such a man as RicwHarbD OLNEY or Judge 
TRAY. 





The United States and the Far-Eastern War 


WHEN the war between Russia and Japan began in February we 
pointed out that the United States were interested in the outcoine of 
the contest on account of the large and growing trade with Man- 
churia, of which the treaty rights conceded to us by China were 
the foundation. It was to be expected that Russia, should she 
prove to be the victor, would incorporate Manchuria in her do- 
minions, and, in that event, it was improbable that American 
products would long be permitted to compete on equal terms with 
Russian commodities in the conquered region. On the other hand, 
Japan had declared that one of the main objects for which she 
confronted the risks of war was the maintenance of China’s sov- 
ereignty over Manchuria, by which geographical name she was un- 
derstood to mean all that part of the three provinces collectively 
so called, which lies outside of the district leased to Russia. With- 
in that district, including Port Arthur and Dalny, Japan may rea- 
sonably demand that she shall be subrogated in the rights of a 
lessee hitherto possessed by Russia; but elsewhere Chinese custom- 
houses will be reopened, and the commercial privileges granted to 
foreigners by treaty will cease to be suspended. To this effect, at 
all events, assurances have been given by the Mikado’s government 
to all the neutral powers, including its contingent ally, Great 
Britain. 

During the last seven months, however, we have become inter- 
ested in the Far-Eastern contest on other than commercial grounds. 
It was on the initiative of our State Department that an agree- 
ment was secured from both belligerents that the neutrality of 
China should be respected, provided, of course, the Middle King- 
dom should, on its part, fulfii scrupulously a neutral’s duty. Until 
recently the agreement seems to have been carried out on all sides. 
The Chinese army under General Ma has confined itself to that 
part of Manchuria which lies west of the Liao River, and which 
is understood to have been excluded by the consent of the com- 
batants from the area of hostile operations. Neither, up to the 
week ending August 13, was it alleged that the neutrality of any 
Chinese harbor had been violated by either of the belligerents. 
When, however, the Russian destroyer Retshitelny was attacked and 
captured by Japanese war-vessels in the harbor of Chefoo, it became 
a matter of importance to the United States to learn whether 
provocation had been given for this apparent breach of interna- 
tional law; for, if the act should prove to have been indefensible, 
our State Department could scarcely, without loss of dignity, re- 
frain from remonstrating against the violation of an agreement 
which it had itself proposed. That is to say, Secretary Hay would 
be expected to insist that China should demand reparation of Japan, 
and that the Tokyo government, on its part, should promptly make 
amends for its infringement of the rights of neutrals. But, if 
such a remonstrance should be made, the question would arise, 
How far would the RoosevettT administration go in exacting defer- 
ence to its protest. The incident shows how easily a country, which 
does not hold itself rigorously aloof from a distant international 
quarrel, may be drawn into serious complications. Why should 
the United States, it may be asked, have taken it upon themselves 
to cireumscribe the theatre of conflict in the Far East? That was 
a matter in which England, on the one hand, and France, on the 
other, were far more deeply concerned, and it may, therefore, be 
thought that one of them might more properly have initiated the 
movement to assure the observance of China’s neutrality. How- 
ever that may be, the initiative, as a matter of fact, was taken by 
our government, and it would hardly become us, therefore, to re- 
main impassive spectators of a breach of a compact which we our- 
selves suggested. 

Whether or no the seizure of the Retshitelny was a violation of 
international law depends on the circumstances under which the 
capture was made. If the seizure was unprovoked by any act on 
the part of the Russian commander, then there is no doubt that 
the captured vessel must be returned to the Chinese authorities 
at Chefoo, and that an adequate indemnity for the high-handed 
proceeding must be paid to China. The latest precedent on this 
point was furnished at the opening of the Franco-Prussian war, 














































































































































































when a war-ship of each belligerent happened to be in the harbor 
of Havana. The two vessels having gone out to fight, the French- 
man was beaten, and sought refuge in the harbor, but the Ger- 
man ship, however tempted to disregard its international obliga- 
tions, made no attempt to follow its opponent, which remained at 
Havana until the end of the war. _ Six years earlier we ourselves 
had recognized in a similar way the sacredness of a neutral har- 
bor. When. in 1864, one of our war-vessels seized a Confederate 
cruiser in a Brazilian port, the Rio Janeiro government protested, 
and demanded reparation, whereupon we expressed regret, tried 
by court martial the commanding officer who made the seizure, 
surrendered the crew of the Confederate cruiser, and would have 
restored the vessel itself had she not been sunk. If, on the other 
hand, it be true, as the Japanese allege, that the seizure of the 
Retshitelny was provoked by the hostile act of her commander, 
then the case would be governed, apparently, by the precedent es- 
tablished during the war of 1812, when our government maintained 
that the attack on the American privateer General Armstrong by 
a British squadron in the Portuguese harbor of Fayai constituted a 
breach of neutrality. It was proved that the General Armstrong 
had first committed an aggressive act, and NAPOLEON, as umpire, 
held that a show of hostility by one belligerent in neutral waters 
gave another belligerent the right to resort to arms. 

Other questions in international law have been raised during 
the present contest. There is the question whether coal, raw 
cotton, and, above all, food, are to be placed, as Russia seems to 
have placed them, in the category of crticles “ absolutely contra- 
band,” instead of remaining, where they have hitherto stood, name- 
iy, in the class of “ conditionally contraband.” The distinction is 
simple and reasonable. Even food may be treated as absolutely 
contraband if it can be shown to be intended for a blockaded port, 
or for a belligerent’s army or navy. It is otherwise, however, if 
food be consigned to private individuals in an enemy’s country, 
although, conceivably, it might minister in the end to the needs 
of a military or naval force. It is certain that Great Britain, 
which depends upon imports for at least half of her food-supply, 
would fight sooner than acquiesce in the classification of grain 
as “absolutely contraband,” and it is probable that we, as the prin- 
cipal purveyor of wheat and flour to the British market, would 
take a similar stand. Evidently the international status of food 
is a matter in which we are keenly, if not vitally, interested. 





Aids to Conversation 


THE prevalence of the hotel porch in this summer season nat- 
urally leads to refiections upon the benefits and disadvantages of 
conversation. Doubtless few mortals, led by unhappy chance to 
spend their substance and their time upon this mest unprofitable 
invention of modern days, escape without devoutly sympathizing 
with Rip Van Winkle when he gazed on HENDRIK HUDSON’S men, 
and said: “ All these your family? And all dumb? What wives 
they would make!” What a glorious humanity this would be 
were we but all dumb! Man, taken all in all, is not so bad to 
look at. Almost always his face offers something that is strong, 
or patient, or pathetic, to claim one’s tenderness, a tenderness that 
is apt to shrivel when we turn attention to what proceedeth out 
of his mouth. There was, once upon a time, a certain crowded 
hotel porch upon which only one face appeared invariably un- 
clouded, trustful, and loving; it was the face of a young girl 
who was a deaf-mute. There were children, too, but superciviliza- 
tion has brought forth that abnormality—people who instinctively 
dislike children. Of such poor mortals it is futile to speak. As 
PoMPILLIA said of GuIDO: 


So he is made; he nowise made himself; 
I could not love him, but his mother did. 


In default of the power to strike humanity dumb, the next best 
thing is to have a ready formula with which to turn the con- 
versation into pleasant and impersonal channels when it tends 
toward the unwelcome. ‘* Now, let’s talk about guns,” was the 
method of an enthusiastic huntsman at the psychological moment. 
But in all history there is no completer and more suggestive 
formula than that of Alice’s Walrus: 


And now ‘tis time, the Walrus said, 
To speak of other things, 

Of ships and shoes and sealing-wax, 
Of cabbages and kings, 

And why the sea is boiling hot, 
And whether pigs have wings. 


his is easy to remember, and it is replete with suggestion and 
illumination. Ships, with their unmeasured cargo of remi- 
niscence! How angry seas and tropical scenery shift before the 
mental eye, and the mind journeys from the craggy coasts of 
Maine to the flat and glittering beaches of the South; steep, Eng- 
lish fisher villages built on a slant of cobblestones, where donkeys 
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by a horse, rise to the mind. Or the word calls up the new edi- 
tion of HAKLUYT’s Voyages and Marco PoLo’s marvellous tales of 
Cipango and its crystal houses with gold windows and doors. One 
‘an discuss the delights of travel in the olden days when travel 
was indeed adventure; when, as STEPHAN said, men sailed the 
ocean, “ with its storms and wrecks, its currents and icebergs, its 
huge waves and mighty winds . . . they battled with it for years 
together in little craft which, if they had few other merits, brought 
those who navigated them into the presence of time and eternity, 
their Maker and themselves, and forced them to have some defi- 
nite view of their relations to them and to each other.” Whether 
that was an intimacy more cr less enlightening than our present 
knowledge of ways and means, currents and tides, reefs and avoid- 
able dangers is an argument never to be settled, and one that can 
endlessly prolong converse, and one may take either side, in. the 
interests of debate, without conscience qualms. 

Shoes, of course, is a mere starting-point from which to discuss 
crafts in general. According to the sex or caprice of the second 
party to the scheme, one may thence branch off into arts and 
crafts or trades-unions and trusts, the condition of the working- 
people, college settlements, Hull House, Totstor’s later writings, or 
that most entertaining illusion, the American aristocracy. 

Sealing-wax introduces burns, scaldings, conflagrations in gen- 
eral, but one cannot linger long upon the theme lest it lead by un- 
expected channels to accidents and diseases. 

Cabbages are usually somewhere in view, and may induce long 
dissertations upon color schemes, painters and paintings, still- 
life pictures, the Dutch school, vegetarianism, trucking and fruit 
farms, vine-growing, the agricultural life, till the subject may fair- 
ly lead one to span the girth of the world. 

Kings turn us to politics, and we have the inexhaustible theme 
of RoosEvELT, the German Emperor, and King Epwarp; Judge 
PARKER and the telegram that raised him to heroic eminence. 

But the Walrus was not confining converse to meagre, miomentary 
topics. He knew all the fascination of philosophie flights. He of- 
fered us: 

Why the sea is boiling hot, 
And whether pigs have wings. 


Why the sea is boiling hot drops us deep into natural history, 
physics, zoology, the limitations of modern science, and the legiti- 
mate field of metaphysics. While ‘“‘ Whether pigs have wings ” in- 
troduces the whole theory of evolution, and the question as to 
where in the chain of development the soul begins; the persistence 
of the animal consciousness after death, of which Riper HaaGarp 
has given us startling recent evidence. Altogether the sphere of 
metaphysics is now thrown open, and who dares may enter. If 
the uninitiated hesitate on the threshold, let him remember Vot- 
TAIRE’S definition of metaphysics, ‘When he who talks does not 
know what he is talking about, and he who listens knows no better 
—there you have metaphysics.” Equipped with this and a few pat 
phrases, such as: Back to Kant—the interment of the Absolute— 
the one in the many and the many in the one—all things move 
and nothing abides—the outer fringe of consciousness—man, the 
measure of all things—let him take heart of grace, realizing that 
such faint murmurs at fitting intervals will keep the metaphysically 
intoxicated happy for hours. 

The Walrus, as is shown by the tale in which he figures, was a 
person of no slight acuteness, and his suggestions lead to harm- 
less and unincriminating converse; if the summer pilgrim will 
but keep the verse in mind he will have a fair first chapter of a 
manual on “ How to be happy, though on a Hotel Porch.” The 
second chapter, and perhaps several more, might well be given 
over to an alphabetical list of Don’ts. 

As a mere suggestion and beginning, one might use the following: 

Don’t talk of the cost of things; it gives.the rich a chance for 
boastfulness and may be embarrassing to the poor. 

Don’t discuss children; if you have any, the chances are you are 
boring those who have not. If you have none, you are sure to be 
mortally wounding those who have. 

Don’t discuss dress; the lady whose short evening gown you 
are scoring may have come direct from Paris, wearing the newest 
thing, and the whole subject is a hopeless one, anyway. Genera- 
tions must pass before mortals will have the courage to wear any- 
thing beautiful, or simple, or useful, or healthful. 

Don’t discuss diseases or surgical operations. Without a nat- 
ural pathological taste or a trained nurse’s experience it is apt 
to disgust people. 

Don’t mention family fends. 
you are sure to regret it. 

Don’t tell your personal interests, occupations, hopes, or aspira- 
tions. Nobody wants to hear them, and you give your dignity a 
mortal stab. 

Don’t indulge in personalities. 
than they started out. 

But however many “ don’ts” the manual may contain, the last 
and best and final one must be: Smile bravely and don’t speak 


at all. 


It embarrasses the listener, and 


They invariably return worse 















e Martin Littleton William F. Sheehan 


A SNAP-SHOT OF HON. WILLIAM F. SHEEHAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, AND HON. 
MARTIN LITTLETON, WHO DELIVERED THE SPEECH 
NOMINATING JUDGE PARKER AT ST. LOUIS 


From stereograph copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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Scene of the Wreck—the Locomotive, half buried in the Mud, being raised by the Wrecking Crew 




















A Chair-car, filled with Victims, overturned in the Stream 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE RECENT DISASTROUS WRECK ON THE 
DENVER AND RIO GRANDE RAILROAD 


~ 


One of the worst railroad wreeks in the history of the country occurred on August 7, near Eden, Colorado, when the “ World’s 
Fair Flycr” on the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad ran into an abyss through a bridge over Dry Creek, which had been washed 
away. More than eighty persons lost their lives by the accident. The engine and first three cars of the train fell into the stream 
below, and only a few of the occupants escaped. The passengers in two sleeping-cars which remained on the track were uninjured 
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Immediately after the Finish of a Heat—the Horses cooling out on the Track 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF SCENES AT THE GRAND CIRCUIT TROTTING 
MEETING AT THE EMPIRE CITY TRACK, YONKERS 


New York’s first weck of harness-racing this season began on August 8 with the Grand Circuit trotting meeting at the Em- 
pire City track, Yonkers. The meeting lasted for five days, and consisted of thirty trotting and pacing events. The most 
valuable event of the meeting was the 2.14 trot for a stake of $10,000, run on August 11. On August 13 “ Major Del Mar” 
trotted a mile in 2.02 1-4, equalling the world’s record for a mile without the aid of a runner or a wind-shield. The list of 
entries was the largest ever received for a Grand Circuit trotting meeting 

Photographs by Penfield 
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What is a Safe and Sufficient Army? 


By Rutherford Corbin 


**We favor the reduction of the army and of army expenditure to a point historically demonstrated 
to be safe and sufficient.”"— Democratic platform, 1904. 


HE United States army, after fighting several dozen Indian 
wars and defending the extending border-land of the na- 
tion, almost always with little, if any, aid, has reverted 
to what was in those earlier days its secondary function 
—to be the nucleus around which the nation’s volunteer 
soldiery may be organized in case of war. The former function it 
fulfilled admirably with pathetically few men; for the latter, if 
the campaigns into Mexico, about Santiago, and in the Philip- 
pines had not developed a ridiculously poor defence, it would have 
been as hopelessly inadequate to fulfil its functions as it was in 
1861. There is no contention to abolish the army. It has become 
an institution, and its proper sphere, it is agreed by the Amer- 
icans of both political parties, is that of the first line of defence. 
The suitable size for it is proper field for debate, as is the most 
effective and “expandable” system for its organization and the 
point where the national guards may be fitted into it. But that 
its present size is not larger in proportion than the armies which 
the nation’s laws have made possible in the past is so patent that 
the language of the Democratic platform is contradictory, if not 
misleading. If the Democratic party will take the spirit of its 
organizers and of its leaders in the past as establishing the pro- 
portion “historically demonstrated to be safe and sufficient,” it 
will be found that to establish that proportion no reduction from 
the present standard of the Roosevelt administration is necessary. 
The army was organized by the first act of the First Congress 
as a battalion of artillery and a regiment of infantry, with a 
total of 886 men. President Washington procured before the close 
of his term of office its enlargement, and turnéd over to his suc- 
cessor 3359 men, divided into four regiments of infantry, a regi- 
ment of artillery, and a squadron of dragoons, to which was added 
before the close of the Adams’s administration another regiment of 
artillery. Thomas Jefferson’s administration is responsible for 
the creation of the fifth, sixth, and seventh infantry regiments 
and the “ First Regiment.of Riflemen,” and the total was, by this 
act of 1808, raised to 9921. After the English war Madison’s Con- 
gress fixed the total at 12.383, an increase of a regiment of in- 
fantry and a regiment of light artillery. During Monroe’s ad- 
ministration, the regiment of riflemen and the eighth regiment of 
infantry were disbanded, and the total reduced to 6126, which was 
not again raised until Andrew Jackson procured from Congress 
the organization of two dragoon regiments. Under Van Buren a 
regiment of infantry was added, and after the Mexican war (Polk) 
a regiment of mounted riflemen, and during the administration of 
Franklin Pierce two more regiments of infantry and two of cavalry, 
which brought the total of the army up to 12,698 men, which was 
its size when Mr. Lincoln came to office. Of course the army was 
temporarily greatly enlarged in the Mexican and English wars, 
as it was during the war of the rebellion, but it is not thought 
that these figures will help to ascertain what the size of a peace 
army should be. The regular military establishment reached its 
maximum in 1866 (54,641). It was reduced several times, and 
finally, during General Grant’s term of office, a bill was passed 
making the maximum of 25,000 enlisted men, at which figure it 
remained for thirty-five years. The act of February 2, 1901, now 
in force, provides a flexible army of a maximum of 100,000 and. 
a minimum of 65,000 men. Since October, 1902, the army has been, 
by direction of Mr. Roosevelt, held at this minimum. 


How a National 
By Edwa 


HE management of a national campaign has become so 

thoroughly regulated along certain definite lines that its 

degree of effectiveness at the present day depends more 

on the state of the party treasury than on anything else. 

In a word, the side with the most money can circulate 
more literature, have its press bureau attain a broader scope of 
usefulness, get up a larger number of great mass-meetings to in- 
fluence sentiment, which they undoubtedly do, and pour more money 
into the doubtful States on the eve of election. 

While it is said to have cost only two hundred thoysand dollars 
to elect Abraham Lincoln in 1864, four times that sum was spent 
in the Hayes-Tilden campaign of 1876, while in 1888, with tariff 
as the issue, two million dollars was said to have been used -by 
both sides, and the figures have mounted upward since in some of 
the later campaigns. It might not be without interest at the 
outset, therefore, to dwell upon some of the items which go to 
make up these expenditures, and to consider first what is called 
by some the “legitimate campaign expenses.” The cost of main- 
taining national headquarters, with its army of employees ranging 
from forty to one hundred men and women, has been estimated 
to be about three thousand dollars a day. There are stump- 
speakers who receive one hundred dollars a week and expenses. 
The distribution of a single speech in printed form has cost as 
much as five thousand dollars, and there have been campaigns when 
twenty of such speeches have been delivered and circulated. New 
York and other cities have had torechlight processions costing .as 
much as twelve thousand dollars, while three thousand more has 
been expended on a single mass-meeting for the music, decorations, 
and ‘hire of the hall. But these are only the minor items of dis- 
bursements. The heavy ones are made out of what is known as a 
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The army of to-day is, accordingly, a patchwork of the views 
of twenty-three Presidents as to what was a safe and sufficient 
size, for in this, as in no other province of legislation, has the 
recommendation of the Presidents to Congress been followed. And, 
by the way, it is interesting to note that of the twenty-three Presi- 
dents sixteen had seen military service. Under eight Presidents 
the army, as left by Washington, has been increased; five of them 
were elected to office by the present Democratic party or its fore- 
runner, and two of them were Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jack 
son. Under no Democratic administration has it ever been re- 
duced, except under that of Monroe, after he had been elected to 
office by the votes of all his countrymen, regardless of their party 
affiliations, and under Polk, when, although a new regiment wa: 
added, the total was slightly reduced. The other three adminis 
trations which were in office during the reductions were those oj 
Johnson, Grant, and Roosevelt. 

Furthermore, if we should simply take population as a basis 
and forbear references to the military-political situation of th: 
country, we would find that the Presidential administrations’ idea! 
of a safe and sufficient army would tabulate itself about as follows: 














Proportionate size of 

ariny to population of 

Administration. United States Census 

Number of soldiers per 

10,000 inhabitants. 

SUERNUL S aasinccaecesa-oese sass sy Census of 1790. 8.6 
PE Sot cephineseedsodnsiercntoamnee ” 1800. 8.2 
I. 5 2 5 bs oe ww 0 Se <4 1810. 13.7 
PEST ee ree ee 6g 1810. 27.3 
MORTOE 2... sccescsccccsceees 1820 6.4 
Ci ey a rears ee = 1830. 4.4 
OS AES rs ee eur ere 4 1830. 6.1 
a SPP Rare rere 4 1840 7.4 
DE Se kikawiterees Ovens ww oe eg 1850. 4.6 
NEL Ria ie cs et te Aosouk ek be Be Pe se 1860. 5.5 
PME sg ck ntacechsensesedecasennbecic “ 1870 9.6 
LO IE RO Nee ed iy eee ee ree sg 1870. a8 
Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland, Harrison. | “* 1890. 5.6 
Cleveland, McKinley .......... S| és 1900. 4.5 








Under the other administrations there were no material changes 
in either the actual or the comparative figures. 

If the proportion of the 25,000 army be taken to the nation’s 
population, as determined "by the census of 1900, taken but twenty 
months later, it will be seen that Mr. McKinley, at the outbreak 
of the war with Spain, had the smallest regular army in _ pro- 
portion to the population in the history of the country, represent- 
ing only 3.7 soldiers for each 10,000 inhabitants. This was the 
army which Congress increased to the present, which, as held at 
its minimum by Mr. Roosevelt’s order, represents about 7.6 sol- 
diers for each 10,000 people. It will be observed from the fore- 
going that this proportion is about the same as that of the admin- 
istrations of Washington and Adams and that of Van Buren, when 
the army was 10,000 men and that when the 25,000 army was first 
established as the proper basis under Grant. It is proportionately 
larger than that of Polk or Jackson, but smaller than that of Jef- 
ferson or Madison,. and well within the average of that supported 
by the Democratic administrations of the past. 


Campaign is Run 


rd Lissner 


secret or emergency fund. Both sides are continually drawing 
from it, and usually exhaust it.on the eve of election. The fund 
is used to turn the tide in States that are considered doubtful, 
especially those on which the general result hinges. Thus in 1888. 
when both sides placed West Virginia in that category, the Demo- 
crats sent forty thousand and the Republicans fifty thousand dol- 
lars into that State, and in that same campaign the former also 
sent one hundred thousand and the latter three hundred thousand 
dollars into Indiana, which was also considered doubtful. This 
was the year of the famous blocks of five, a scheme by which the 
voters in Indiana, it is said, were divided into blocks of five and 
bought. Chairman Hanna sent two hundred thousand dollars into 
Iowa in one of his campaigns when he believed that State to be 
doubtful. Four days before the election of 1888 Matt Quay, the 
Republican chairman, notified Senator Platt of New York that he 
needed two hundred thousand dollars more. The money was raised 
with the assistance, it is said, of Collis P. Huntington. In the cam- 
paign of 1884, when New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut were 
doubtful, the Republican managers on the eve of election decided 
that they needed one hundred and fifty thousand dollars more for 
use in those States. They were able to raise only fifty thousand 
dollars in that short time, and turned to the candidate to help 
them out. Mr. Blaine had already contributed twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. They told him that the one hundred thousand dol- 
lars would be raised after election and repaid to him, and there- 
upon he advanced this sum to the committee. The amount was 
never repaid, and it is said, to recoup his losses, Blaine wrote 
his famous Jwenty Years in Congress. But at the present time 
the bribing of voters, if any part of these funds were used for 
such a purpose, is gradually diminishing. The secret ballot is 
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A SNAP-SHOT OF JUDGE PARKER STARTING FOR AN AUTOMOBILE RIDE AT “ROSEMOUNT” 


o takes 


It is stated that Judge Parker prefers horseback riding and sivimming. to any other form of exercise. He als 
- no mention has been made of the addition of automobiling to the daily routine of out-door recreation 








































































































a reason, but not the all-important one. For the American voter 
has grown more independent, and has thereby increased the list 
of doubtful States to such an extent that it is impossible for any 
party to raise a large enough fund to sway them all, and this 
difficulty of concentration, as much as the secret ballot, has made 
for honest elections. 

The sources of contributions upon which both sides count are, 
first, the business interests, especially those affected by the lead- 
ing issue of the campaign. In years when the tariff or finance 
is the all-absorbing topic, contributions from such a source are 
very heavy. This was so in 1888, as well as in 1892, and, so 
far as the Republicans were concerned, in 1896 and 1900, though 
it is said that the silver - mine - owners contributed very heavily 
to the Democratic campaign funds in both years. The office-holders 
are the next source. While it is true that there is a law against 
their contributing, and the impression prevails on the part of some 
that the law is obeyed, the men in the Federal service, neverthe- 
less, give to the party in power a percentage of their salaries, as 
fixed by the campaign committee or the treasurer of the national 
committee. There is, in addition, a small class of wealthy men, 
who are not practical politicians, but ambitious to hold public 
office, and they are heavy contributors. 


Raising Money for the Campaign 


Money is also raised from the rank and file by _pop- 
ular subscription. In 1900, the ‘Democrats tried the endless- 
chain system. The Bryan men: also started to raise a 
campaign fund three years ahead of time by a system of can- 
vassing country districts for contributions of a dollar a month. 
It was easier for the party out of power to raise funds in 1892 
and 1896 than the one in power. In 1892, because the financial 
interests of the country were more friendly to Mr. Cleveland than 
to President Harrison, and in 1896, because they feared Bryan’s 
financial policy. While the treasurer. of the national committee 
is nominally supposed to collect contributions, he is usually as- 
sisted by some of the wealthy men of the party, or those in touch 
with them. Levi P. Morton has been a famous collector of cam- 
paign funds. His plan was to make a list of those on whom he 
intended to call, with the amounts he believed they should con- 
tribute set opposite their names, and as a rule their contribu- 
tions corresponded. Chester A. Arthur was another famous col- 
lector, so was Marshall Jewell, who succeeded in getting one 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars in Boston in a single day. 
In the campaign of 1888 Jchn Wanamaker raised four hundred 
thousand dollars in Pennsylvania, and Cornelius N. Bliss and Levi 
P. Morton did the same in New York. Benjamin F. Jones, chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, and Stephen B. 
Elkins collected eight hundred thousand dollars in 1884. Despite 
these heavy contributions, however, there has usually been a deficit 
after election, which some of the chairmen of the national com- 
mittees have made good out of their own pockets. This was done 
by Chairman Jones in 1884 and Calvin 8S. Brice in 1888. 


Questions of Management 


We now come to the active management of the campaign, the 
theories of the party managers which lead to the disbursement 
of the funds. To understand this one must consider the problem 
confronting both sides, which ‘neither knows it has solved until 
the polls close. It resolves itself into three divisions—first, to 
educate the rank and file into the principles of the party plat- 
form and arouse their enthusiasm, not a difficult task, by the way, 
where the candidate has not been nominated over the bitter pro- 
tests of any faction of the party. The second is how to: present 
arguments in a manner so clever and ingenious as to convert 
voters from the other side, and the great mass of independents, 
once styled in derision “ mugwumps,” an increasing class, and the 
deciding element on election-day. The third is by what means 
advantage may be taken of the mistakes of the other side and how 
situations may be created to bring them to light. All these 
propositions are ever before the campaign committee, and on the 
way they are handled the result, in a measure, depends. 

Each side makes efforts in three directions to attain these 
ends. The first is through mass- meetings to stir up the 
voters. The second is through the distribution of campaign 
literature, the speeches of party orators, concise statements of 
the issues on leaflets, and badges and buttons with the party 
emblem and the portraits and names cf the candidates. The 
third is the insertion of articles and editorials in a large number 
of daily and weekly papers throughout the country. The cam- 
paign managers on both sides consider this method highly effective. 
It came into vogue when the tariff was the issue, when both sides 
began to send out articles on the controversy over free raw mate- 
rials and the like. The press bureau reached a very high degree 
of efficiency in the last campaign, but all this is to be treated at 
greater length elsewhere. 

The executive committee conducts the campaign from informa- 
tion it receives from two sources. First, from its members and 
those who are close to them politically. For all the sections of 
the country are represented in the complexion of that body, and 
each member is familiar with the situation in his territory or 
that part of the country which he is supposed to represent and 
conduct the campaign in. Second, from the chairmen of the 
State committees of the various States, who, in turn, are kept 
advised of the situation by the local organizations. In the cam- 
paign of 1900 Chairman Johnson of the Democratic Executive 
Committee planned to add to the sources of his information by 
having a direct representative in every election precinct in the 
United States. This was not original, for in 1876 Abram S. 
Hewitt, who managed the campaign for Samuel J. Tilden that 
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year, had two sets of blanks for every election precinct, one fo, 
a preliminary and the other a final canvass of voters. While th: 
result was not considered a failure, it was, nevertheless, found 
that the’ work was too voluminous for the committee to under 
take in conjunction with its other duties, and that it could lx 
done just as well by the State and local organizations. This was 
the method in 1892, and it answered the purpose. For that year. 
at the close of the campaign, Chairman Harrity was enabled to 
figure within two of the votes which Grover Cleveland afterwards 
received in the electoral college. 

The executive committee divides the States into three distinct 
classes. Those that are doubtful, with chances favoring thei) 
-andidate, come first. The situation there on the eve of election 
is watched almost hourly, and the campaign is usually directed 
by a member of the campaign committee, who devotes almost. his 
entire time to that purpose. Both sides place New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, and Indiana in that category. The next class 
is States that are doubtful, but with chances in favor of the op- 
position. It is to them that the committee also pays much atten- 
tion. If the Republican candidate were other than President 
Roosevelt, whose views, it is said, on the negro question are un- 
popular in the South, States like Tennessee would be placed in 
this column. Then there are the States which are certain, such 
as Pennsylvania, Mississippi, and part of New England, excepting, 
of course, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 


How the Press Bureau Works 


We now come to a consideration of the workings of the press 
bureau. Two sets of men compose it, those who read newspapers 
and magazines in search of campaign material, and others who 
write the articles which the bureau sends out for publication. 
In 1900 the Republican national headquarters in the West had 
seven men in its press bureau, five of whom were readers, while 
the rest prepared the matter for publication. The country week- 
lies get this in the shape of patent insides, the country dailies 
as stereotyped stuff, while proof slips are mailed to the more im- 
portant papers, and are apt to undergo extensive revision before 
publication. In the campaign of 1900 one list of country papers 
with a circulation of 165,000 received from one side three and a 
half columns of matter every week; another, whose circulation 
was one million, received plate matter. In addition, there were 
three special classes of country weekly and daily papers, whose 
circulation aggregated three million copies, which were supplied 
with “statements.” Another class of papers received “ ready 
prints.” The independent papers were the only ones which proved 
stumbling-blocks in thé path of the press bureau, so far as the 
insertion of its matter was concerned. It was quite important, 
of course, to reach the independent voter through their columns. 
A step in the direction of solving the problem was taken when 
Murat Halstead and Willis J. Abbott engaged in debate in the 
columns of the Kansas City Star, by means of which the support- 
ers of William J. Bryan were enabled to get their arguments be- 
fore the readers of a paper which was opposed to him politically. 

Campaign literature is written around the campaign text-book, 
which each side gets out shortly after the nominee’s letter of ac- 
ceptance is published. This is the only document printed which 
is not intended for general circulation, but its distribution is 
limited to the political committees, the spellbinders, and the press 
as a guide to the position of the party and arguments in sup- 
port of it on all the issues of the day. The publie is permitted 
to purchase the book. It is not distributed free. In 1896, how- 
ever, the campaign literature did not await the issuance of the 
text-book. This was because Senator Hanna feared the influence 
of Coin’s “ Financial School” series on the voters of the West, 
and believed that any delay in refuting its arguments would prove 
hazardous. This was why he caused leaflets, presenting the money 
question in a calm, dispassionate manner, to be sent to the Re- 
publican voters in those parts where Coin’s book was _ reported 
to have made inroads, and afterwards to the independent and 
Democratic voters. In 1896 two hundred million documents were 
issued by the Republican Campaign Committee. They were print- 
ed in German, French, Spanish, Italian, Swedish, Norwegian, Fin- 
nish, Dutch, and Hebrew. Campaign literature of every char- 
acter is shipped by the car-load to the chairmen of the State and 
local committees, who attend to its distribution. In this way 
over two million copies of President McKinley’s letter of accept- 
ance were placed in the hands of the voters. 


One Factor in the Result 


The poster is also a factor in campaign literature. During the 
campaign of 1896 the Republicans circulated five hundred. One 
of the most popular was printed in five colors on a single-sheet 
lithograph, with President McKinley in the act of addressing a 
multitude of laborers before a factory, declaring it to be better 
to open the mills for labor than the mint, while Bryan stands in 
front of the mint welcoming everybody with their silver bullion 
for coinage. 

The speakers’ bureau is also the centre of activity during the 
campaign. Its head must not alone listen to the spellbinders and 
select them, but must also determine the character of the speaker, 
whether national or local, map out his route, and choose the issue 
for him to discuss and the manner of presentment. One of these 
bureaus at Chicago managed six hundred orators in the last 
campaign, exclusive of the number sent out by the State com- 
mittee, whose selection and movements were also under its di- 
rection. Many of the hired speakers talked in foreign languages. 
The Republicans had fifty Germans, twenty-five Swedes, twenty- 
five Norwegians, ten Poles, ten Italians, five Frenchmen, and six 
Fins. Five thousand men applied for the job. 














A Personal Sketch of 


George Bernard Shaw 


By Gustav Kobbé 


ILL Arnold Daly’s Shaw production which he is plan- 
ning for the coming season—a season almost at hand— 
be as successful as “ Candida ”? 

You never can tell—and “ You never Can Tell ” is the 
title of the Shaw play that he will produce. It is Shaw- 
esque to a degree. With his usual withering contempt for stage and 
social conventionalities the xvthor takes a dentist for his hero and 
opens the play in the dental office. Fortunately the dentist’s name 
is not Hanks, and we are not treated to the dubious advertising 
couplet: 
Hanks 
Yanks-teeth. 


But if, as the curtain rises, there is any doubt that the scene is 
laid at the dentist’s it is quickly dispelled by an “ ouch!” uttered 
in a feminine voice, while the view discloses the pretty patient re- 
clining in the dental chair and the successful extractor of her re- 
fractory molar handing her a glass of water wherewith to rinse 
her mouth. 

Perhaps more of this play 


to get away from the prevailing style. Certainly it is not inappro- 
priate to Welwin, however it may appear on the Thames Embank- 
ment. Shaw still wears a flannel shirt. But it is a flannel negligée 
with a flannel collar attached. His suit is of khaki, and he sports 
a dark green tie. 

Mrs. Shaw understands her husband thoroughly, as an incident 
of Mr. Daly’s visit to Welwin will show. The actor was anxious 
to induce Shaw to write a one-act play which would form a con- 
trast to “ The Man of Destiny,” and knowing Shaw’s love of music, 
he had thought of Mozart as a suitable subject around which to 
construct a strong, tender love-story, and to strike the emotions 
that are not in the Napoleonic play. He himself sketched out a 
scenario and showed it to Shaw. When the latter had looked it 
over, his sole comment was, “ You can’t get any sanguinary pathos 
out of me.” 

Afterwards Mrs. Shaw suggested to the actor that he bring up 
the subject again, and if her husband again declined, to hint that 
he was afraid to try his hand at a play with a strong love motive. 

“In that way,” she added, 
“we may get him to do it 





later. But now to the au- 
thor, the most exotic, the 
most un-English writer in 
English. 

My first glimpse _ of 
Shaw’s odd personality (and 
originality) was given me 
by his play agent in this 
country at the time his 
“ Devil’s Disciple ” was pro- 
duced here’ by _ Richard 
Mansfield. Miss Marbury 
in remitting a check to 
Shaw for his royalties ex- 
pressed regret that it was 
not for a larger amount. 
He replied with a letter 
which he began by address- 
ing his agent as “ Rapa- 
cious Miss Marbury” and 
continued by  upbraiding 
her for putting him to the 
inconvenience of starting a 
bank account. However, 
he survived the _ ordeal; 
and when Arnold Daly visit- 
ed him this summer both in 
his London apartment and 
in his country house, he 
found him still engaged in 
the cheerful occupation of 
writing cynicisms and occa- 
sionally uttering them. 

Shaw’s apartment is in 
the New Reform Club of 
which he is a leading mem- 
ber and, I believe, one of 


’ 


the _ proprietors. (That 
bank account appears to 
have prospered. ) Unlike 


American apartments it has 
two or three floors, and, as 
the club is on Adelphi Ter- 
race, it has a view of the 
Thames Embankment, 
plenty of air and sun— 
when there is any. After 








just to show us that he 
can.” The ruse was tried at 
supper, but all Shaw would 
say was: 

‘I don’t mind writing a 


forty-minute play with a 
love-story for you, and you 
can have the first thirty- 
five minutes your way, if 


you'll let me have the last 
five minutes mine.” About 
a week later he referred to 
the subject again: 

“Tam thinking of writing 
a play with a_love-story. 
There is a young man in 
love with another man’s 
wife, but when the husband 
accuses him of it he denies 
it. Thereupon the husband 
becomes furiously enraged. 
For he is so much in love 
with his wife that he ex- 
pects every one else to be 
equally enamored of her.” 

The play has not been 
written. Probably the out- 
line Shaw gave was his cyn- 
ical way of answering the 
suggestion that he should 
write a play with a love- 
story — employ Shaw’s bril- 
liant. technique on a play 
that would not be Shaw. 
Nevertheless, he is writing 
a one-act play for Daly. It 
is to be on the subject of 
Cromwell, and* probably to 
have the Protector’s name 
for its title. That it is go- 
ing to be peculiarly in 
Shaw’s vein may be postu- 
lated from the fact that in 
the course of the action 
Charles I. comes on bearing 
his own head under his arm. 

Of course Shaw could not 








all, cynicism does not pre- 
elude a cheerful outlook. 
His country house is at 
Welwin, a quaint spot about 
fifty minutes out of London. 
It is a small house and very old, with a front door that 


is unpainted and seemingly a foot thick. Throughout the 
house the doors are the same. A_ noticeable feature of 


both the London and Welwin abiding places of the author of 
“Candida” is the almost total absence of interior ornamentation. 
Moreover, the few ornaments tolerated there show a_ preference 
for simple outline. Handles, incrustations, branches are tabooed. 
Nor are there rugs on the floor. Not only does Shaw in this way 
show his contempt for the petty wzsthetic craze, the lack of rugs 
and fantastic ornamentation has a utilitarian purpose. 

“Nothing to collect dust,” is his own explanation, and, in point 
of fact, the abodes of Shaw are delightfully plain, clean, and cool 
looking. Possibly this highly practical method of decorating one’s 
habitation, or rather of not decorating it, is not due to his initia- 
tive. For there is a Candida who is most agreeably in evidence— 
Mrs. Shaw, a charming woman, and the one direction in which his 
views are uncolored by cynicism. Bicycle-riding with his Candida 
is the author’s favorite method of exercise. 

London’s “ first nights ” are formal affairs and far more “ dressy ” 
than ours. But in the days when Shaw addressed his New York 
representative as “rapacious Miss Marbury,” he was wont to sub- 
stitute a blue flannel shirt for the evening dress coat of society. 
Now his attire, though at first sight it seems strange, is not strik- 
ingly outré. Far from modish, it yet displays no strenuous effort 
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help showing his interest in 
the success of “ Candida ” in 
this country—the fist genu- 
ine hit, I believe, which a 
play of his has made. He 
spoke of the criticisms that had appeared in the American papers. 
As a whole he was satisfied with them, but added that he thought 
he could have written better ones himself. He also expressed 
slight disappointment at having been “discovered” while still 
alive. He had hoped that he would not have been “ found out” 
until some years after his death. But now? Well, he must make 
the best of it. He even suggested a Shaw Festival for New York— 
that the “ Candida” company begin playing Shaw at 10 a.m. and 
keep it up until midnight, then unveil a statue to him. 

And yet Shaw does not make the impression of being a_poseur. 
In fact, on first acquaintance one is apt to be disappointed at his 
lack of pose, especially if expecting a display of brilliant invective 
or of biting sarcasm. In fact, the pose is part of his social theory, 
part of the man’s nature, and therefore part of his nature, part 
of the man himself. 

His “pose” simply is the result of his contempt for shams. 
At present he is writing a play on the Irish land question, and 
in it he proposes to expose that theatrical humbug—the stage 
Irishman. The two acts he had finished were read by him last 
month to a small circle in his house at Welwin. The stage Irish- 
man is introduced early in the first act, and later confronted with 
Shaw’s idea of the real Irishman. “I never met,” said Shaw, “ ex- 
cept on the stage, an Irishman who said, ‘the top o’ the mornin’ 
to yer,’ or ‘may yer shadow niver grow less.’ ” 
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Michael Donnelly 


A MASS-MEETING OF STRIKERS IN CHICjG( 
MEN WHO, SINCE JULY 12, HAVE ATTIM 


The photograph shows President Michael Donnelly, of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butchers’ Workers! Ame 
at noon on July 12, when the union employees of all the big packing-houses at the stock-yards in Chicago fopped 
other cities where large packing-houses are located, involving about 50,000 men. The cause of the strike! 
wages. Since the beginning of the strike repeated efforts have been made to have the union and the pa 
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the failure of the executive committee of the union to reach an agreement with the packers with regard to 
adjust their difficulties, but up to the time of going to press no satisfactory results have been announced 


























































I.—_The 
By John 


OUR years ago some of the departments in some of the 

plants at the stock-yards were unionized. We paid very 

little attention to this fact, being not at all averse to unions 

or unionism, but maintaining the open-shop idea at all 

times. Two years ago, however, these unions became more 
completely organized, and as they felt their strength growing 
greater and greater, they began to throw several restrictions around 
the character of the labor that men in certain departments should 
do, and the hours that they should work at certain occupations. 
These conditions grew steadily worse, until finally we were placed 
in the humiliating position of practically permitting business 
agents of the unions to dictate our business to us. 

We went along, however, under the shadow of this sort of in- 
justice, doing everything possible of a conciliatory nature, until 
the 28th of May last, when our agreements with men in some of 
the departments expired. The unions took advantage of this fact 
to present us with a new scale for our approval,—a scale covering 
a great many departments and making radical changes in some of 
them. But the one thing in which the serious hitch came was a 
demand that all common labor at the stock-yards, entirely with- 
out regard to whether it was heavy or light work, or whether the 
conditions surrounding it were easy or irksome, should be advanced 
from between sixteen and seventeen and one-half cents an hour to 
eighteen and one-half cents, while the scale also provided that no 
existing conditions should be lowered,—in other words, even higher 
wages than eighteen and one-half cents, being paid at the time, 
should be paid. 

Mr. Donnelly and his associates were met in a spirit of fair- 
ness and good-will by us, and were told that labor conditions in 
no part of the country warranted an advance, but, on the con- 
trary, that a cold-blooded business attitude would declare for a 
decline. 

It must be understood that this dispute, and all the subsequent 
proceedings, as far as the alleged cause of the strike is concerned, 
related only to common labor, and in no way touched on any skilled 
trade of any kind. 

Mr. Donnelly’s refusal to meet us again on this ground followed, 
and he declared that unless we receded from our position before 
noon the next day a strike would be called. That same afternoon 
he received a communication from us, which stated that we were 
certain of our ground and that we would be willing and glad to 
let the whole question go to arbitration, and then made an offer 
of arbitration in said terms. Regardless of this, and regardless 
of the fact that this offer was in the hands of the leaders hours 
before the strike meeting, the unions called a strike and walked 
out. It is unnecessary to say that public sentiment immediately 
ranged itself on the side of the packers, and that the press of 
the whole country almost unanimously voiced this sentiment and 
finally forced Donnelly into a conference with us. 

We had several of these meetings, which finally resulted in the 
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drawing up of an agreement that permitted such of the new men 
as we had taken on to remain in their positions if they cared to, 
and placed on us the duty of taking back strikers as fast as we 
could make room for them, and permitting any of them who were 
not so taken back within forty-five days to take their individual 
cases before the board of arbitration. The whole question of wages 
was also left to the arbitrators. 

This agreement was duly signed by Donnelly and the other lead- 
ers, and was heartily approved then and there by the vice-president 
and other officials of the Federation of Labor and the heads of 
seventeen allied trades, who had been permitted to attend the meet- 
ings in order to judge for themselves which side was in the wrong. 

The second morning after the agreement was signed, almost be- 
fore a single person in authority had reached the yards, the strikers 
got into line to go back to work. This was a few minutes after 
seven o'clock. At half past seven, about fifteen minutes after the 
work of receiving the men had begun, Donnelly, without. seeking 
to approach us in any way or permitting us an opportunity: of 
proving to him that we were acting in absolute good faith, called 
a general strike all over the country for the second time, thereby 
making his second grave blunder in the eyes of the public. 

The truth of the matter was that the day before the men went 
back to work the cattle butchers—numbering about twelve hundred 
in all at our Chicago stock-yards—held a meeting and decided that 
if any of them were refused reemployment all would stay out next 
day. They did this, and stampeded the unions into an absolute 
infringement of the agreement. 

No discrimination whatever was shown when the men started 
to go back to work, although, as we told Donnelly, when the agree- 
ment was signed, there might have been some individual cases 
where foremen sought to “ get back ” at personal enemies. 

This second strike was followed by a sympathetic strike of the 
allied trades, with all of which we hold absolute contracts, many of 
them running up to next January, that provide for them remain- 
ing at work, regardless of what other unions may or may not do. 
We insisted that these agreements be lived up to, and we were 
laughed at. With regard to Mr. Donnelly’s agreement, he asked 
that it be changed to one that would compel us to take ‘back part 
of the strikers in forty-eight hours, and all the rest within five 
days. Our reply to this was that we already had an agreement 
covering this point—an agreement upon which the ink was hardly 
dry. 

The agreements into which we have entered have been binding 
only upon us. What is the use of wasting time, money, and pa- 
tience any longer, when confronting us at every moment is the 
fact that any agreement into which one of these unions might enter 
is not worth the paper on which it is written? 

We have nothing against labor-unions. Many of us have ac- 
knowledged that if we were working-men we should certainly be 
members of unions. But we believe that labor-unions made up 
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for the most part of unskilled laborers can never put themselves 
on a stable basis,—for the compensation paid this class of labor 
will always be governed by the law of supply and demand. 

Our butchers now out en strike are on the highest scale that they 
have ever enjoyed and have no grievance whatever. But they have 
gone out in sympathy with the common laborer,—an act that was 
brought about simply because the great percentage of common labor 
in most unions and the fifty cent dues per month of each man 
necessitated some show of sympathy of this character to hold things 
together. 

At no time has there been a cessation of an hour of work in our 
plants. Our by-product business is suffering temporarily, but in 
every one of our thousands of branch houses throughout the coun- 
try the supply is now fully equal to the demand and will remain 
so. While it is true that for two or three days after the begin- 
ning of the strike there was a stampede and an advance in prices, 
rates have been normal since that time. We are charging retail- 


Il—The Case 


By M. Donnelly, President of the Butcher 


ent unfortunate trouble in the meat-packing industry is com- 

plied with gladly, and the more so because of two facts. The 
first is that the unions are unquestionably in the right and have 
made every move only after careful and thoughtful investigation ; 
the second ‘is that we have been persistently misrepresented, a 
chain of circumstances making it easy for the packers to deceive 
the general public with regard to our desires. The leaders of the 
fight for the packers have taken full advantage of these situations 
to shamefully twist our attitude of fairness and conciliation into 
one of intemperate haste and unfairness. 

In the first place it is unequivocally untrue that I called the 
strike in the first place in the face of an offer from the packers 
to submit all questions between us to arbitration. I received the 
offer to arbitrate five hours after the strike order had been issued 
and after copies of this order and official notification of its passage 
had been given to Mr. Armour, who acted as chairman of the last 
joint meeting. It was then impossible for me to stave off the 
strike. Had the proposition been submitted to us at any time 
before it was, even after the negotiations had been broken off, we 
could have agreed upon arbitration. 

Another deliberate misstatement of fact is the claim that we are 
fighting for an increase of wages. We are fighting against a de- 
crease. Our original demand was for a minimum of twenty cents 
an hour for laborers. The demand was amended after our second 
conference with the packers in June. We then agreed to a scale 
of eighteen and one-half cents an hour, except in Omaha and Sioux 
City, where the scale is nineteen cents. ‘The packers, on the other 
hand, refused to pay more than seventeen and one-half cents ‘an 
hour and declined to sign any agreement at all, except with a small 
proportion of the workmen. The question of skilled workmen was 
not discussed. 

As far as the second walkout was concerned, here again the 
packers saw an opportunity to make a tricky appeal to the “ pub- 
lic sense of fair play,” and again they made the most of it, when 


; 2 request for a statement of conditions surrounding the pres- 
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ers not one cent more at this time than at the same season in 
previous years, and any statement to the contrary is untrue. In 
a great many cities in the past two weeks we have actually sold 
our meats at a loss. The price of stock is high at this time of 
year,—that is a normal August condition. But if retailers and 
restaurant keepers claim that they are paying any more for beef 
on account of the strike they are wilfully seeking to deceive the 
public in order to make increased profits. 

In a way, as everybody will concede, meat packers are practically 
public service corporations, and we are in duty bound to keep our 
plants running. But apart from the duty devolving upon us in 
this direction, we have another duty to perform that must not 
be lost sight of. It is to take care of the tens of thousands directly 
dependent upon our operation for their daily bread, and on the 
hundreds of thousands all over the world, who are indirectly de- 
pendent on us,—who perform various labors connected with our en- 
terprises. We stand on our position. 


for the Strikers 


Workmen’s Union and Leader of the Strike 


all the right and justice of the case was on our side. I will try to 
explain what I mean, and I appeal in turn to the public to judge 
between us, after it knows the facts. 

On Wednesday, July 20, the representatives of the teamsters 
and mechanical trades called upon the packers and stated that the 
condition in the stock-yards was one that would cause a general 
strike unless some understanding was reached. This brought about 
a conference in which representatives of the butcher workmen par- 
ticipated, and ended in an agreement which would have settled the 
strike had the packers made an effort to follow it out. 

On the following day the representatives of the employers called 
upon the packers to make arrangements as to how the employees 
should return to work. ‘They were told by the packers that all 
the men should report the next morning, giving the impression that 
a great number would be started to work. One or two of the con- 
cerns did reemploy all their former employees, but the treatment 
the workers received at most of the plants was such that instant 
action had to be taken in order to preserve the interests’ of the: or- 
anization. The language that was used to some of the employees 
is unfit to repeat. 

In the agreement signed by the packers there was a distinct 
statement that there would he no discrimination in the rehiring 
of the men. This was accepted by the officers of the organization 
in good faith. Qn the return of the men they were lined up like 
cattle. The foremen and superintendents, walking through the 
line, would pick out a man and say, “ You come up.” 

The next man would be pushed out of line and told that he could 
not be used. And it was always the good, active union man whom 
they could not use. We understood the agreement perfectly, and 
the strike was only called after the packers had violated its pro- 
visions. They also hired men in some departments that morning 
who had previously not been employed at all. 

Picking out of a man here and there would have demoralized 
the organization. That was the cause of the second strike. 

The packers have admitted that the agreement was violated, 




































and said, after the men went out a second time, that they would 
try and do better. They also asked us to endeavor to put the 
agreement into operation once more. We could not see our way 
clear, however, to ask the butcher workmen to follow out the pro- 
visions of the agreement, after the packers had ignored its set 
terms. 

We offered a number of propositions that would have re- 
stored confidence, but in each instance the packers refused to con- 
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sider anything but the agreement, which they held was still in ex- 
istence, but which we still hold was destroyed by the packers’ 
wilful violation of its provisions. 

We have been misrepresented throughout the strike. But every 
act of our men and their leaders since the trouhle began has been 
honorable and pacific, and for these acts, and for the methods we 
have used, we deserve and demand the approbation of the people 
of the country. 


Ill.—_Where the Public Comes In 


By Henry Harrison Lewis 


have not raised prices on account of the beef strike. The 

burden comes upon the househoider of moderate means and 
upon those who are compelled to eat at the cheap restaurants and 
upon the working-men. In this strike the packers and their men 
do not form one twenty-five hundredth of the population, yet 
simply because they cannot agree on a comparatively unimportant 
question of wages—that is, unimportant to the great majority of 
people—the handling of a necessity of life is interfered with, and 
consumers throughout the country are made to suffer. 

It did not mean so much to the public as individuals when Sam 
Parks cut a wide swath through public interests as represented by 
the building trades, nor did we give many thoughts to the teamsters’ 
strikes in Chicago, or the freight handlers’ strike in New York and 
in New England. Now that beef has gone up three cents a pound 
it is a matter of interest to the individual householder. This 
means to the average small family an increase of, say, a dollar a 
week, and it effects directly and indirectly fifty million people. 

The packers claim that they have not raised the price of beef 
one cent because of the strike, and that the increased price is sim- 
ply the usual August increase. This is not altogether true. Some 
one has raised the price beyond that. ‘The small consumer has 
paid more, and is paying more to-day than he did last August, 
and the retailer says he pays more to the small wholesaler. The 
fact of the matter is that many small retail dealers and whole- 
salers have seized the opportunity offered by the strike to raise 
prices. The publicity given by the press has been an important 
factor in this increase. The newspapers have published scare-head 
articles about the shortage of beef and the possibility of an enor- 
mous increase in cost until the general public began to believe it. 
It was an easy matter for the wholesaler to add from one to one 
and a half cents on each pound and the retailer as much more. 
The public, as usual, paid the freight. 

This was done everywhere the large heef packers sold their goods. 
The different Chicago packing-houses supply beef and its  by- 
preducts to practically three-fourths of the country, and it has 
been estimated that fully twenty-seven thousand retailers and 
small wholesalers have worked this petty graft on the public. 
Really, what does the claim of the packers that they have not 
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raised the price of beef because of the strike matter? What con- 
cerns the public is that a great deal more is being paid for beef 
than in justice and fairness should be paid. 

And it is not only beef that has increased in price. The increased 
cost of beef made consumers buy more ham and bacon, and the 
prices increased on these products. The cost of eggs has also 
jumped a notch. The average cost of eggs during the summer 
runs from eleven for twenty-five cents to nine for twenty-five cents, 
according to locality. Now we are paying the same amount for 
eight. The egg dealers say it is the increased demand caused by 
the beef strike! The poor have been driven from even the very 
cheapest beef to vegetables, and they are finding a tendency on 
the part of the market people to raise prices there. And, again, 
when less meat is eaten, more bread is consumed. It is announced 
now that the five-cent loaf is to be increased to six cents at once. 
Probably your baker will say that it is caused by the beef strike. 

There is another feature of this strike that affects the general 
public indirectly. The loss in wages will have far-reaching effect. 
The partial paralysis of such an industry is bound to cause a loss 
that will reach even the pocketbook of the individual consumer. 

According to the most accurate figures obtainable, the working- 
men connected with the packing interests have lost in wages a 
little more than $3,000,000 during the month’s idleness caused by 
the strike. There are 21,000 men and women employed directly 
by the packing-houses in Chicago, and possibly one-third more em- 
ployed by the packing interests in other parts of the country. 
This vast army is a part of the general public, and it is safe to 
say that the losses suffered by the men and women directly con- 
nected with the packers will indirectly affect almost all branches 
and degrees of trade. 

The packers themselves estimate their possible loss caused by 
the strike at not less than $10,000,000. When one adds to this 
the loss suffered by the consumers because of the increased price 
of food, a conservative estimate would be a total of $50,000,000. 
And this because a few have insisted on making a minor disagree- 
ment a national disaster. 

When it is all summed up, the beef strike has cost the general 
public more in actual dollars than the amount of wages in dis- 
pute could equal in a quarter of a century. 


The International Sports 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, August 10, 1904. 

T was a square and handsome victory, won not by a fluke, but 

on its merits. No excuses can be made, and, so far as I 

know, none have been attempted. Beneath the beaming face 

of their ambassador and in the presence of some six thou- 

sand spectators, among whom every other man was a house- 
hold name in British sport, the Harvard and Yale athletes met 
the picked men of Oxford and Cambridge, and beat them, thrashed 
them, annihilated them. That the score of six events to three in 
favor of the Americans fairly represented the comparative merits 
of the two teams is indisputable. True, the Englishmen were not 
running up to the top notch of their form, but even if they had 
been, I doubt whether they could have secured more than one 
additional event. Four times out of six the match would have 
ended as it ended on Saturday; for the remaining two it might 
have resulted in an American win by five to four. But nothing 
could have given the victory to England. Her men were out- 
paced, outjumped, and outgeneralled; and, barring accidents, they 
could never hope to beat the really wonderful team that Yale 
and Harvard put into the field. 

It was the sort of day that New York sees more often than 
London. For three weeks previous hardly a drop of rain had 
fallen in England. The heat had been almost wilting, verging on 
American extremes; and Saturday marked its culmination—close, 
overcast, humid, the precise point of transition between a hot 
spell and the relieving thunderstorm. Climatically the day fa- 
vored the Americans rather than the Englishmen, and indeed the 
whole period of training coincided with conditions that must have 
made the Yale and Harvard men feel comfortably at home. As an 
Englishman who used to know something about athletics, and who 
has also lived for some years in the United States, I considered 
that, so far as weather was concerned, Saturday was just suited 
to bring out the best that the American men had in them, and 
that the English representatives would find it a trifle too oppres- 
sive, and fail to do themselves entire justice. This proved to be 
substantially the case. The Yale and Harvard men, for the most 
part,-came up to their American performances; the Oxford and 
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Cambridge men, for the most part, fell below their performances 
of last March, when the ‘varsity sports were held: I-think it 
reasonable to hold that the weather had something to do with this 
something, but not very much. The real reason why the English- 
men failed to do as well against the Americans as they did among 
themselves four months ago is that they were only half-trained. 
One must remember that for Oxford and Cambridge athletics cease 
when the March inter-’varsity meeting is over, and the men go 
out of training, except in the case of one or two who think of going 
in for the Amateur championships later on in the summer. The 
great majority of the Englishmen had therefore to: train de novo 
for Saturday’s event. Now every one who has done any running 
at all knows that it is easier to get into condition in the early 
spring than in the summer. When the weather is as hot as it 
has been during the past few weeks in England, at least a couple 
of months of gentle but steady training is necessary. But Eng- 
lishmen cannot be induced to submit to the discipline of athletics 
for as long as that. Reckoning themselves to be always more or 
less fit, they trust to a final three weeks’ or a month’s polish to 
bring them up to racing form. In the spring that is all very well; 
but in the unusual heat of the past month it does not work. The 
Englishmen did not realize this until it was too late. They 
showed, in other words, a lack of good sense in judging the pre- 
liminary conditions of their task—a blunder which the American 
athletes, with their extra keenness and their sound and scientific 
habit of insurance against all risks, did not, and indeed could not, 
commit. Of all the Oxford and Cambridge men who were running, 
both last March and last Saturday, only one, H. W. Gregson, 
struck me as being as physically fit on the latter occasion as on 
the former. The rest hung out pretty obvious signals of dis- 
tress, the result of their inexcusable miscalculation of the nature 
of the work that lay ahead of them. 

Again, running is one thing and racing another. The American 
team seemed to me not only admirable performers, but trained and 
organized to win. An immense attention to detail, such as Eng- 
lishmen are constitutionally incapable of, was observable amc 1g 
them. They took no chances, During the high jump, for instance, 













































































































when a slight drizzle was falling, the American competitor, G. 
F. Vietor, of Yale, brought on to the field with him a thick, warm 
rug. When he had done his turn he wrapped himself up in it, 
thus staving off even the slightest change of circulation. His 
English rivals had no rug. After making their jump they lay 
full length on the damp grass until their turn came round again. 
In the long jump, once more, one of the Americans had a handker- 
chief put down by the side of the course to mark the point where 
it suited him to sprint his hardest to the take-off—a perfectly 
permissible aid, and showing just that spirit of carefulness which 
ensures and deserves success. But it was perhaps in throwing the 
hammer that the excellence of American training was most mani- 
fest. 

By the side of the finish and perfect certainty of Shevlin’s 
performance, the Englishmen appeared mere blundering tyros. 
Shevlin spun round like a dancing-dervish, and sent the hammer 
flying over a hundred and fifty feet. Spicer of Cambridge, a giant 
in stature and strength, could do no more than one hundred and 
eleven feet. From where I sat Shevlin’s movements were indis- 
tinguishable, an incredible whirl not to be disentangled. Spicer’s, 
on the other hand, I could follow quite easily, as though he were 
engaged in nothing more tumultuous than a waltz. The Yale 
man showed science and a consummate mastery of the knack of 
the game; the Cambridge man had nothing but undisciplined 
strength. Wherever subtlety was required, in the high jump, for 
instance, and the hurdle-race, the Americans scored. Wherever a 
straightforward, ding-dong way of doing things was sufficient, the 
Englishmen got home, as, for example, in the mile, half-mile, and 
two miles. 

The race of the day was unquestionably the quarter-mile. Bar- 
clay, the Cambridge crack, had the inside position, but he had pre- 
viously run in the hundred-vards race. All the men got off well, 
but Barclay’s long stride enabled him to keep the inside berth. 
He turned into the straight perhaps a yard and a half ahead of 
Long, the Yale man, and a magnificent race home followed. In 
the “ quarter ” it is the last fifty yards that tells, and it did not 
take an expert eye to see that only sheer pluck was keeping Bar- 


BVIOUSLY and naturally no question of the day can be 
of greater personal significance to women than is the 
race question. Whether it be considered from the stand- 
point of the President, in his denunciation of race suicide 
(which might have been more aptly called race homi- 
cide), threatened by the avoidance of parenthood, or, from that 
other standpoint which the country takes in regarding appre- 
hensively the mingling of persons of different and differing blood, 
associations, education, environment, mental and moral impulses 
and influences,—all those things that go to the formation of na- 
tional characteristics,—the race question is a vital one to women. 
The latter consideration being the more common and at present 
the more absorbing one may be taken first, and the special sig- 
nificance of the race question must narrow to one race—that of the 
blacks. 

Now it is through the women of a country that any race changes 
must be made, and it is especially through the women of this 
country that we strike at once to the core and centre of the race 
problem. It is because of the women of this country that even 
Northern men who were violent abolitionists would deny the 
blacks equality with the whites, and it is the fear that social 
equality will follow any other granted that creates the desire to 
withhold privileges, civic and politic. It is the white woman, not 
only as the coworker in present advancement, but as the mother 
of the future, -‘who must be protected from any sort of peril that 
could menace the destiny of the race, and it is the belief that the 
destiny of the white race would be imperiled by mingling with the 
black race; the belief that social recognition would bring about 
such mingling; the belief that, though white men may become the 
fathers of black children and care not at all if this offspring trans- 
mit the tormenting strain of blood which, through ages, must urge 
to a development that prejudices harshly deny to the blood it has 
mingled with, white women must be so guarded that no union of 
race will be countenanced, and their motherhood, which could not 
deny its offspring, must be preserved for the fairer progeny,—it 
is all this that makes the problem of social equality of the races 
so vital. 

White women have been entirely willing to promote the standard 
thus set. Always aristocrats at heart, it is the women who have 
ever preserved the integrity of races. However democratic a land 
may be, however fiercely republican may be the form of govern- 
ment, women demand, arrange, and inaugurate an aristocracy if 
there is none, and carry on what is left if there has been one 
found to hand. It is this inclination in women that has _ been, 
from olden times to now, a menace to the spirit of a republican 
form of government. It is this that to-day is the secret of the 
servant problem,—but that is “another story,” to quote two great 
men. 

Now it need not be considered strange that hitherto women 
should have been rampantly aristocratic in feeling. The Bible 
taught them to be so, and, until recently, most women of our 
country read the Bible. The habit of thought induced by the read- 
ing has become so confirmed that it continues, even though the 
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clay going. Had he kept to his inside position, | believe he would 
have won, but just at the crucial moment, when only thirty yards 
from the tape, he swerved out—whether from sheer fatigue or be- 
cause he thought he was a sure winner, I do not know. He had 
shaken off Long, and may have forgotten that Long was not the 
only American in the race. Anyway, that swerve cost him the 
victory. Dives, the Harvard man, bounded into the opening, and 
won a heart-bursting struggle by two feet in 49 4-5 seconds. The 
Englishmen among the spectators felt disappointed, as well they 
might. Barclay’s error was schoolboyish and altogether beneath 
an international athlete. It showed, as I hinted before, that a 
good runner may not always be a good racer. Of the other events 
the hundred - yards and the hurdle- race went, as everybody ex- 
pected, to the Americans. Schick, who came almost from a bed 
of sickness to win the hundred in 9 4-5 seconds, is the most won- 
derful sprinter I have ever seen. I doubt whether any living 
Englishman comes within three yards of him. Clapp of Yale, who 
won the hurdles, and Bird of Harvard, who came in six inches 
behind, proved, like Schick and Shevlin, to be in a different class 
from their English rivals. It was only in the long-distance races 
that the Oxford and Cambridge men managed to reverse the ver- 
dict, and here their superiority was even more obvious than was 
that of the Americans in the dashes and field events. There was 
never a moment, either in the mile, the half-mile, or the two 
miles, when either of the Yale and Harvard men looked danger- 
ous. In all three races they were tailed off from the start and 
made an unexpectedly poor showing. They do not yet seem to have 
learned the secret of keeping up a long and effortless stride. In 
the two miles, especially, the American competitors, compared with 
the easy, flexible style of their rivals, seemed to have legs of wood. 
But they struggled on with most sportsmanlike_gameness, and I 
do not think the Harvard man who finished a couple of hundred 
yards behind the winner will forget the hearty burst of cheering 
that rewarded his pluck. Altogether, it was a most illuminating 
and most enjoyable meeting; just the kind one would expect to be 
held between the four English-speaking universities that still up- 
hold the best traditions of amateur sport. 





Bible is not so frequently opened as it was formerly. But this 
habit of thought is not being formed by the rising generation, owing 
to the fact that the Bible is nearly a closed book to them. It is 
no longer read at home, and schools are compelled to omit from 
their courses of study this one of the greatest classics of the world 
and of the language, and though the growing minds may receive 
what impressions they please from the substitutes,—compiled read- 
ers containing any sort of doggerel that a new writer can persuade 
the board of education is English,—they may not have the benefit 
of the beautiful thought and idiom of the Scriptures. So wisely 
discriminating are the dictators of the Age of Education! 

Introduced thus subtly to consciousness through religious influ- 
ence, the sense of aristocracy grows and spreads. It is the feminine 
leaning to it that has, as much as moral sense, preserved virtue 
and thereby the race and that will continue to do so. At the 
same time, when matrimonial alliances are made between foreign- 
ers, it is more often the women than the men who marry aliens. 
It may be noted, moreover, that Americans form such marriages 
with foreigners of a higher class. Unhappy as some of these mar- 
riages have turned out to be, they all prove the same thing,—that 
the aim to reach high has been a leading motive, and the race of 
the alien spouse, if different, was at least developed. The clineh- 
ing plea against the black race is that it is an undeveloped race, and 
union with it would mean degeneracy. 

The proof offered of this statement is not consistent in all par- 
ticulars. For instance, the most violent Southerner declares that 
whatever strides in advancement the black race has made must be 
traced to the impetus given it by the strain of white blood it has, 
shamefully come by though it has been and, by implication, to be 
ashamed of. Yet this argument is twisted to the other side to 
show that a legitimate union of black and white would result in 
degeneracy to the offspring, and the white strain which, in the 
other case. is declared to have given the black his start in devel- 
opment, holds no value at all in the latter case, while everything 
is made of the point that the black blood will poison the white. 
Amazing contradiction, and one, be it noted, not made by women! 

For, in this matter of race mingling, women have stood solidly 
against contending the point. From Florida to Maine, from 
Louisiana to Alaska, it is the same,—not possible, not to be pos- 
sible. There has, however, been a varied opinion as to the ac- 
ceptance of the black race on lines of national equality. The in- 
consistency in the words “always justice, never equality” few 
see, and many call it just to argue, as Governor Aycock did a few 
months ago, when he said, “It is first as far as possible under 
the Fifteenth Amendment to disfranchise the negro; after that let 
him alone,” thereby bringing the value of education to a cipher. 
Perhaps women should not cavil at this, since it is true of them- 
selves, that though “ free, white, and twenty-one,” they must re- 
main unfranchised, classed with idiots, convicts, and minors be- 
fore the law, in spite of the education they have acquired and are 
acquiring. Yet women who realize what this means, would not 
have others deprived of a great opportunity to use what is justly 
(Continucd on page 1330.) 






























































































































STAG 


Drawn by Sydney Adamson 


N European shooting the chances are that while after par- 
tridges or hares you wiil start a roebuck—and miss him. If 
you are a Yankee, and have never seen a roebuck, the unex- 
pected flushing of the animal, coupled with your inability 
to find those two buckshot cartridges stowed away in vague 

expectation of a chance to use them, usually insures a hasty miss at 





long range. 

The little red roebuck bounces up out of unlooked-for corners ; 
you may almost step on him in the tall dead grass; you may catch 
a fleeting glimpse of his foxy coat through vistas of solemn pines; 
you may rout him out of a thicket from which a pheasant should 
whir; you may come suddenly upon him in a wet, rocky, ferny 
gully, or on a wooded slope, or in the open, knee-deep in tangled 
weeds. After one surprise you will kill him first shot; after that 
first shot you won’t kill any more roebucks if you feel as I do 
about it. 

Among other reasons, there are some kinds of game never, meant 
for sportsmen, like our lovely American wood-duck, like the raré 
harlequin duck, like various Asiatic pheasants, and like the roe- 
buck. Of course, necessity knows no law, not even that of in- 
stinctive decency; otherwise, except for scientific purpose, which 
is the highest, and for eating, which is the lowest purpose, I know 
of no excuse for killing that lovely and timid little deer, the roe- 
buck. Pity that one usually commits the offence before learning 
its futility. For, in most cases, the roebuck, of all animals, is 
the easiest to kill. Once forewarned that you-may expect roebucks, 
and advised to carry two or three buckshot shells in a handy 
pocket, there is no excuse for missing the animal, who, usually lies 
close, flushes leisurely, and takes plenty of time to trot off. I 
admit that a scared roebuck can run; but so can a tabby cat. 
And the one is almost as domesticated as the other; fallow-deer 
in an English park are scareely more fearless. Of course one can 
frighten anything; constant shooting or running with beagles will 
create timidity in the roebuck. But, really, I do not believe that 
any enduring artificial fear can be permanently implanted in this 
confiding little deer. And it’s a shame to try. If people must 
eat stewed roebuck, it’s easy enough to accomplish the dish 
through the matter-of-fact assassination dealt out to lambs and 
calves. 

However, as I say, when fear has finally done its work, a roe- 
buck on the bare flanks of an alp is sometimes no easy creature to 
stalk. And that is the only way of accomplishing the little ani- 
mal’s downfall that seems to be clothed with the slightest degree 
of justification. We had an amusingly hard experience, Federl 
and I, one early morning on the lower shoulder of the Black Alp, 
which was nothing, after all, but a vast, steadily rising, series 
of mountain pastures, with the true peak glittering so far beyond 
that it looked like a separate mountain. 

I carried a fowling-piece, having started with the idea that by 
some heaven-directed chance I might knock over one of those sol- 
itary monstrous grouselike game-birds which haunt the shaggy pine 
forests, and which, I take it, is closely related to the capercailzie, 
if not that very bird itself. But no; Federl, squatting on a rock 
and sweeping the upper reaches of the mountain, had discovered a 
rehbok (English, roebuck) through his single-barrelled spy-glass. 
I took a squint at the ruddy spot on the rocks above; certainly it 
was a case of open stalking, and the buck was big and three-tined. 
Another consideration; the chances were greatly against my shoot- 
ing the great winged solitary phantom of the pines: but we stood 
a fair chance of getting a shot at the buck. and, as we subsisted 
almost entirely on the game killed, it was perhaps policy to settle 
down to stalking. The reader will notice that the writer is mar- 
shalling all extenuating circumstances to his support. 

Zimbach, the heavy beagle, was promptly collared and leashed; 
the big jiiger took a long silent survey of the situation; then, hav- 
ing marked down his quarry, led the way up the gentle ascent, 
which lay through a leafy gully toward the beech woods beyond. 
Half an hour’s steady climbing brought us out on a wooded spur, 
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the last cover we could expect to aid us. Beyond, the lower flanks 
of the Black Alp tumbled east and north in billows of rock cov- 
ered by bracken, patches of stunted shrubbery, and alpine grass. 
There stood our buck, feeding leisurely two miles away in the open. 
If the wind held we were all right. But now the real work began 
—a crouching posture, a gait which was partly a crawl, partly a 
sneaking scuttle, told on my shins and knees. Even the leathery 
skin on the jiiger’s bared knees showed damage. As for Zimbach, 
the beagle, this mode of progress suited his short bandy legs; but 
the trouble was to keep his head down. 

It was laborious work. I never before knew that so many 
thorny, prickly things grew in the Alps, and I never missed one 
with hands, shins, and knees. Perspiration poured from us; I 
opened my shirt at the throat and rolled up both sleeves to the 
shoulder. Cautious peeps through the glass reassured us from time 
to time; we ought to draw within range very soon now. Then 
another reconnoitre disclosed the buck cantering north, straight 
up the mountain. He stopped half a mile from where we had first 
seen him feeding; we dropped to our knees and crawled on, flatter 
than ever, because the bracken no longer covered our movements, 
and we had to depend entirely on the contour of the rocks and on 
the stray bunches of grass and dwarfed shrubs ‘to screen us. 

Looking back on that laborious and painful stalk it strikes me 
that we made much ado about nothing. Had a stag or chamois 
been the quarry, that would have been another matter, but all this 
elaborate labor for a roebuck was inconsistent; for we could have 
had no trouble in shooting one in the valley below. However, it 
was a sort of artificial sport; this buck acted more like a chamois 
than a reh, and certainly we were having a stiff climb of it. 

The buck now stood on the edge of a ravine, in such a position 
that, if the wind changed, we should have had either the certainty 
of losing him or the necessity of making a three-mile détour. There 
appeared to be not the slightest chance of the wind changing; but 
in the Alps no chance is every chance. And the wind did change, 
shifting slowly but steadily to the*northwest. Our situation was 
not pleasant; we had crawled into a pocket of snow, and now, 
not daring to stir, lay there, belly down, waiting for a chance to 
leave. 

That chance did not come for two hours; and during those two 
freezing hours the buck never seemed to take his eyes off the scrub 
behind which we lay shivering. He was out of our range; I used 
Federl’s old-fashioned silver-mounted single-shot rifle, such a wea- 
pon as you see in pictures of Tyrolese poachers crouching calmly 
on the verge of precipices. The buck was suspicious and curious. 
Rehbok have an antelope’s curiosity. But, although he appeared 
to be aware that all was not right behind the bush where we lay, 
no whiff of tainted air was blown to his delicate nostrils. He stared, 
he pretended to browse, he pretended to be startled, and cantered 
off like a colt frightened by a train, only to return again to the 
edge of the ravine and sniff and stare and toss his pretty head. 

“ Feder,” I said at last, “I have simply got to move out of 
this freezing slush.” 

The old jiiger cautiously looked around. There was a flat rock 
behind us, the top of which had not been covered by the snow- 
drift; and toward this he pointed, laughing silently. Then a curi- 
ous thing occurred: as I wriggled crablike toward the rock, which 
was also screened from the eyes of the distant buck, another reh- 
bok jumped up behind this very rock, and within five feet of us. _ 

Zimbach made a terrific leap. upsetting Federl, who had him in 
leash, and deluging me with the flurry of snow which he raised in 
his frantic efforts to get at the deer. Blinded with the snow, | 
groped for my rifle, which, when my half-frozen fingers clutched. 
IT had no use for. The reh was gone—-vanished utterly. Curi- 
osity had induced the creature to approach from the rear. For 
two hours he had, doubtless, watched us, and, seeing us almost mo- 
tionless, had gradually found courage to draw nearer and nearer, 
until, when I made my backward movement, he had come within 
five feet of us. 
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“Try,” motioned Fe- 
der. 

At the faint report 
the buck went down on 
his forelegs, then rose, 
and took one of the 
longest jumps I have 
ever seen any living 
creature take, whether 
it be a chamois or stag 
or Virginia deer in a 
windfall. Federl fired 
my fowling-piece as the 
deer passed us; and 
down he went to rise 
no more as we loosed 
Zimbach in a_ whirl- 
wind of flying snow. 
The reh had two shots 
in him, one a buckshot, 
the other a rifle bullet. 
That was the end—a 
pitiful tragedy in the 
Tyrolese Alps, witness- 
ed by the circle of tre- 
mendous peaks, whose 
very silence was accu- 
sation. 

I have seen many 
hunters with shoulder 
sacks bulging, from 
which four little stiff 
helpless feet stuck out. 
And I hate to see it. 
We humans are an 
amusing lot of hair- 
splitters, after all; and 
we are interesting only 
because of our incon- 
sistency. I_ recollect 
one day, while fishing, 
hearing a friendly hail 
from the highway. 
Looking across’ the 
meadow I saw Federl, 
and held up a big trout 
for his inspection. Af- 
ter a moment’s shout- 
ing at each other, I 
went over to the road. 

Federl was in a pes- 
simistic mood. Start- 
ing at dawn to get a 
rehbok, he had en- 
countered an old crone 
gathering fagots—a 
sure sign of disaster 
and a warning to all 
jiigers to go home and 
wait for better aus- 
pices. But no; Federl 
flouted superstition and 
went on; and this is 
what happened: He 
missed a buck on 
the Rothe- wand; he 
fell twenty feet, and 
scraped all the skin 
from himself; he saw 
a strange jiiger talking 
to his best girl; he had 
a quarrel with an Aus- 
trian frontier guard, 
and was called a “ pig- 
head!” j 

While he was stand- 
ing there in the high- 
Way, .retailing to me 
his woes, a rehbok 
walked coolly across the 
road and cantered up 
the thinly wooded slope 
opposite, halting with- 
In easy range to look 
hack at us.  Federl 
turned pale, muttering 
that it was not a real 
huck, but a bewitched 
‘hing come to tempt 
‘im to disaster. And 
all the while the buck 
stood there, observing 


us. Finally, with a groan, Feder] raised his rifle and fired. The 
acer cantered off, and I saw the chips fly from the root of a stump 
It really was rather uncanny, as Feder! 
Was accounted a dead shot among the experts of the Tyrolese Alps. 


‘wenty feet to the right. 


No sooner had the reh disappeared, no sooner was Zimbach sub- 
dued, than we peered out at the other buck, the object of our 
quest. Curiosity, too, had drawn him forward; it was a long shot 
at best, but, in all probability, the only shot we were to have. 
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Drawn by Sydney Adamson 


“4 stag came out on a crag against the sunset sky” 





In a certain stretch of country, including miles of mountains 
and forests and lakes, all of which is protected by law from inva- 
sion by hunters other than those invited by the owner of this 
magnificent territory, I have seen, sometimes, twenty head of game 









in sight at once— 
chamois, rehbok, and 
stag; and many days I 
have seen a dozen stag, 
during a walk, all with- 
in range. The _ jiiger 
Sepp and I once had 
an amusing experience. 
Three red deer—a stag 
and two does—crossed 
the Austrian frontier 
and entered our own 
territory. Our — task 
and object was to stalk 
them so cleverly that 
we should get between 
them and the frontier, 
beyond which we, of 
course, had no right to 
shoot, and indeed stood 
a fair chance of being 
shot as poachers by the 
Austrian game - war- 
dens. 

For an hour we had 
rough work of it—in 
fact, there seemed so 
little chance of success 
that we might have 
given it up had not our 
glasses brought into 
full view the magnifi- 
cent antlers of the stag 
—a_ splendid fellow 
with ten points. An- 
other hour of maneu- 
vring brought us into 
a better position; and 
then, just as we seemed 
to have a chance, a fu- 
rious storm of hail, 
rain, thunder, and 
lightning struck the 
mountain. The crashes 
were incessant; the 
lightning seemed _ to 
strike both sides of the 
ravine in which we 
were lying. Tree after 
tree was hit; and I be- 
came convinced that my 
rifle was too much like 
a lightning-rod for me 
to shoulder. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the light- 
ning struck repeatedly 
so close to us that Sepp 
and I placed our rifles 
under a tree and sat 
down in the open, not 
daring to remain un- 
der cover of the oak 
where we had found 
shelter. 

That was, with a sin- 
gle exception, the most 
violent electrical storm 
that I ever witnessed. 
Our ravine had _ sud- 
denly become the bed 
of a torrent, knee-deep 
in places; the _hail- 
stones ‘vere not large, 
but they hurt when 
they hit our faces. It 
was all over in two 
hours, with the sun 
shining on the Rothe- 
wand and the air de- 
liciously sweet. But we 
reached the head of the 
ravine in time only to 
see the stag of ten 
points and the does 
walk quietly back into 
Austria, and disappear 
among the dark firs of 
the forest. 

Sepp and I spent next 
day after chamois, see- 
ing several and getting 
no shot at them. But 


just at evening a stag of cight points came out on a crag against 

the sunset sky; and fell stone-dead at the double report which set 

a thousand and one echoes clattering off among the ravines and 
(Continued on page 1329.) 





























































































ENGLAND IN THE CIVIL WAR 
Cuicaco, ILv., August 5, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weelcly: 

Sir,—In your editorial of January 2, 1904, entitled “ A Civil 
War Story Upset,” you cite a paper read by Hon. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, the president of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
at its stated meeting in October last, in which Mr, Adams quoted 
a speech made by Abram S. Hewitt, late Mayor of New York city, 
at the monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of New York, 
held February. 7, 1901. From the paper by Mr. Adams you quote 
the following reply of Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle to the 
late Mr. Charles Francis Adams, then, minister to the Court of 
St. James (the father of the Mr. Adams now president of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society), to a question whether the 
British government was to recognize the Confederacy, that Queen 
Victoria in her most gracious manner said, “ Mr. Adams give your- 
self no concern; my government will not recognize the Confed- 
eracy.” Also your issues of April 2 and April 16 last contained 
editorials on the same question. Not seeing any further replies 
to Mr. Hewitt’s statement in your newspaper, the undersigned were 
appointed a committee at a banquet given by the Canadian Vet- 
eran’s Association, at the Victoria. Hotel, Chicago, on May 24 last 
(Queen Victoria’s birthday), to write you on this question and 
give the testimony of those who were present at this banquet, 
men and women, who lived in Great Britain during the time of 
the civil war of 1861 to 1865. and it was the unanimous testimony 
that the Queen and the people of Great Britain were always in 
sympathy with the American government, or the North, as it was 
then known, and we believe that General Grant, in his Memoirs, 


has given a true and correct statement of the situation at that _ 


time, which is as follows: 


“The cause of the great war of the rebellion against the United 
States will have to be attributed to slavery.” (Page, 543, Vol. II.). 

“England’s course towards the United States during the re- 
bellion exasperated the people of this country very much against 
the mother country. I regretted it. England and the United 
States are natural allies and should be the best of friends. They 
speak one language, and are related by blood and other ties. We, 
together, or even either separately, are better qualified than any 
other people to establish commerce between all the nationalities 
of the world. : 

“The hostility of England to the United States during our re- 
bellion was not so much real as it was apparent. JI am told that 
there was no time during the civil war when they were able to 


get up in England a demonstration in favor of secession, while 


they were constantly being gotten up in favor of the Union, or, 
as they called it, in favor of the North. Even in Manchester, 
which suffered so fearfully by having the cotton cut off from her 
mills, they had a monster demonstration in favor of the North, 
at the very time when their workmen were almost famishing.” 
(Vol. II., pages 548 and 549). 


The following quotation is as apropos to the question from a 
letter written to Henry Clews, Esq., of New York, by the late 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, May 30, 1899, and published in the North 
American Review, June, 1904: 


“As a member of it (the British cabinet) and now nearly its 
sole surviving member, I can state that it never at any time dealt 
with the subject of recognizing the Southern States in your great 
civil war, excepting when it learned that proposition of the Em- 
peror Napoleon ITI., and declined to entertain that proposition 
without qualification, hesitation, delay, and dissent.” 


We thank you for the able and disinterested way you have pub- 
lished your editorials on the question, and trust you will add the 
testimony herein given to this important discussion. 

GeorsE E. Goocn, 

President British-American Association. 
Joun N. JAMISON, 

Manager “ Western British-American.” 
CHARLES H. CuBpBons, 

Secretary Victoria Memorial Association. 





RAISING A FAMILY 
Concorp, N. H., August 10, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—One can searcely pick up a paper or a magazine of late 
without seeing something in regard to “ Race Suicide,’ most 
writers inferring from statistics presented that the majority of 
American married people are averse to having any children, or 
want but two at most. 

From these articles one would be led to believe that thé love 
for children is dying out. of our race, that the fullest meaning of 
love, marriage, and home is not being realized. 

If this is so, how hard, cold, and selfish are we becoming. 

No doubt there are many who have in their hearts and interests 
no place for that most beautiful and wonderful thing in nature— 
a little child—and could never appreciate such a gift. 

There are others whose experiences have been such that they 
never had the opportunity to observe the beauties of childhood and 
the joyous side of parenthood. 

But it is difficult to believe that one who has once experienced 
the thrill of joy in hearing the first ery of her own babe or of 
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holding in her arms that bundle of humanity which binds her 
closer to her husband, and has seen the answering love grow in 
her little one can be averse to welcoming others—without very 
good reasons. 

From the doctors one set of statistics is gathered, which show 
that many from choice or necessity wish to limit their family. 

There is, however, another set of statistics which can never be 
gathered, for they are heart secrets, in many cases not divulged 
to the doctor even. For many people consider their wishes in 
regard to this subject too sacred to be spoken of. 

The world never knows how many childless couples long for a 
little one. 

The world never knows of the many who, having one or two, long 
for more, but are denied it. 

Many there are who from ill health or lack of means feel that 
a crime would be committed if they brought another life into the 
world. 

I know a mother who must content herself with two children; 
as the youngest grows out of babyhood she looks with hungry 
eyes at the mothers with little babies. As she lays away the out- 
grown baby clothes, a lump rises in her throat and a mist is be- 
fore her eyes as she thinks: “I suppose I shall never use these 
little garments again. ‘ I suppose I can never have my ideal family 
of four or five.” 

But of this she never speaks. 

She, with her two children, would doubtless help to swell the 
statistics proving that Americans do not want more than two 
children. 

And how many there are like her! 

It makes such mothers indignant to constantly read such state- 
ments as: “ Women are so interested in society and club life that 
they don’t want to be bothered with a family.” 

Some there are, of course, that feel so. But more than we think 
are quietly and happily attending to their families. 

In the society of her children the mother is renewing her youth; 
she is learning more wonderful new things and relearning more 
beautiful old things than all the club-woman’s books and lectures 
can supply. She knows that all too short will be her days with 
her little ones, and all too soon will come the level stretch of mid- 
dle life when she may return to her active place in society and club. 

These mothers are seldom heard from, however. 

Doctors agree that the small family of the present is due in 
great measure to circumstances over which we have little control— 
climate, diet, and the modern mode of life. : 

It is due largely, also, to the greater feeling of responsibility 
now felt for providing for a family and the greater requirements 
for such provision. 

Again, it is in very many cases due to the love and consideration 
of American husbands, who do not wish to endanger the lives of 
their wives. 

Let us say, then, that the small American family, instead of in- 
dicating selfishness, laziness, and a dislike for children, really in- 
dicates a great amount of self-denial, a deep love for children, and 
conscientious thought for their welfare, and tender solicitude for 
the wife. 

Let us believe that Eugene Field, in his beautiful poem of 
“Pittypat and Tippytoe,”’ has voiced the sentiments of the ma- 
jority of American parents: 


All day long they come and go. 
Pittypat and Tippytoe. 

Footprints up and down the hall, 
Playthings scattered on the floor, 
Finger-marks along¢the wall, 

Tell-tale smudges on the door. 

By these presents you shall know 

Pittypat and Tippytoe. 

And when day is at an end 

There are little duds to mend. 
Little frocks are strangely torn, 

Little shoes great holes reveal, 
Little hose but one day worn 

Rudely yawn at toe and heel! 

Who but you could work such woe, 

Pittypat and Tippytoe? 


But when comes this thought to me, 
“Some there are that childless be.” 

Stealing to their little beds, 
With a love TI cannot speak, 

Tenderly I stroke their heads, 
Fondly kiss each velvet cheek. 
God help those who do not know 
A Pittypat or Tippytoe. 

I am, sir, A Mopern MoruHer. 


A CORRECTION 
New York. August 7, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I notice on page 1161, your issue of the 30th ult., that you 
state that Bryan carried North Dakota in 1896. This statement is 
incorrect, and I hope, in justice to the honest farmers of that 
State, you will note that fact. 

I am, sir, Wit1iam W. Youna. 
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Progress of the War 


From the beginning of the war, February 
9 until August 9, the following Russian war- 
ships have been destroyed: the Petropav- 
lovsk, Variag, Bogatyr, Boyarin, Korietz and 
Yenesei. Several Russian torpedo-boats, de- 
strovers, and gunboats are also known to 
have been sunk by the Japanese. Japan 
has lost the battle-ship Hatsuse, the cruiser 
Yoshino, and several torpedo-boats, and a 
Japanese cruiser was successfully torpedoed 
by the Russians on May 10. 

“In the majority of land engagements the 
Japanese have been victorious. Some of the 
most important Japanese victories have been 
the battle of the Yalu on May 1, the battle 
of Kin-Chow and Nanshan Hill on May 26, 
the battle of Vafangow on June 13, the battle 
of Telissu, on June 15, the battle of Tashi- 
Chao on July 24 and 25, and the battle of 
Simou-chang on July 30 and 31. 

August 11.—Reports were received to-day 
of a great naval engagement off Port Arthur 
yesterday. The Russian fleet, consisting of 
six battle-ships, four cruisers and a number 
of torpedo-boats and destroyers left the 
harbor at Port Arthur early yesterday morn- 
ing. About 1 P.M. they were met by Ad- 
miral Togo and a battle ensued, lasting until 
sundown. The battle-ships Retvisan and 
Peresviet were badly damaged and returned 
to Port Arthur. The other Russian ships 
separated during the night and escaped. Ad- 
miral Togo announces that his casualties 
numbered 170 and that the damage to his 
ships was slight. 

August 12.—Further particulars regarding 
the naval battle on August 10 were received 
to-day. The Russian flag-ship Czarevitch, 
with one funnel gone and otherwise badly 
damaged, arrived at Kai-Chow to-day. Rear- 
Admiral Wittsoeft, who was in command of 
the Russian naval forces at Port Arthur, was 
struck by a shell during the engagement and 
killed. The Czareviteh lost 15 officers and 
men killed and 45 wounded. The cruiser 
Novik and three destroyers also arrived at 
Kai-Chow. The cruiser Askold badly dam- 
aged, with Rear-Admiral Oukhtomsky, who 
succeeded Admiral Wittsoeft, on board, 
reached Shanghai to-day. The battle-ships 
Poltava, Sevastopol and Pobieda and the 
cruiser Diana returned to Port Arthur. The 
Pobieda lost two masts and had one heavy 
gun disabled. 

August 13.—The Japanese Government to- 
day gave out a revised list of the casualties 
on the Japanese side from the battle of 
Chong-Ju on March 28 up to and including 
August 1. 

The total estimated casualties are 12,055. 
The largest losses were at the battles of 
Kan-Chow and Nan-Shan, in which 33 offi- 
cers and 715 men were killed and 3455 
men were wounded. The next largest loss 
was in the battle of Telissu, June 15, 
when the total casualties were 1173, in- 
cluding 7 officers killed and 43 officers 
wounded. 

The actual known losses for the period 
covered by the report are given as follows: 
Kilied—Officers, 54; men, 1509; wounded— 
Officers, 96; men, 6330. To these figures 
are added the estimated casualties in other 
engagements, amounting to 4066, making 
the grand total 12,055. 

The Russian cruiser Novik left Kai-Chow 
last night. Her destination is unknown. 

August 14.—Admiral Kamimura encoun- 
tered the Russian Vladivostok squadron 
early this morning north of Tsu Island, in 
the Strait of Korea, and a battle at once 
ensued, lasting for five hours. The Russian 
cruiser Rurik was sunk, and the cruisers 
Rossia and Gromoboi then retreated north- 
ward. Six hundred of the crew of the 
Ruril: were rescued by the Japanese. The 
Japanese ships sustained little damage. 

It is reported that the Russian battle-ship 
Czarcviteh, which sought shelter in Kai- 
Chow Bay after the battle of August 10, is 
80 badly damaged that she will be dis- 
armed. The Russian cruiser Askold was 
docked at Shanghai this afternoon. The 
Japanese have demanded that she be made 
to jcave port at once. The casualties on 
the 1skold were ten killed and twenty-four 
Wounded. 

August 16.—Admiral Togo reports that a 
vessel of the type of the cruiser Pallada was 
torpedoed and sunk in the engagement of 
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August 10. The Pallada is the only Russian 
war-ship which has not been definitely ac- 
counted for since the battle. 





Beneficial Bacteria 


SoME recent experiments performed in 

France by Dr. Charrin, and communicated 
to the Paris Academy of Sciences by Pro- 
. fessor Bouchard, add further proof to the 
fact that certain bacteria are not only bene- 
ficial. but positively essential, to animal life, 
and that there are limits beyond which it is 
not desirable to carry the sterilization of 
food. In Dr. Charrin’s experiments. a num- 
ber of rabbits were fed with vegetables which 
had been thoroughly sterilized so as to de- 
stroy any organisms. These rabbits soon 
acquired enteric diseases caused by the non- 
assimilation of the antiseptically treated 
food, while other rabbits kept under sim- 
ilar conditions, but fed with vegetables 
which, after sterilization, were impregnated 
with bacilli from a broth culture, were found 
to flourish and fatten. The investigator be- 
lieves, as a result of his experiments, that 
the idea that food for human beings free 
from bacteria is superior is fallacious, and 
‘that certain bacilli are essential for the 
proper exercise of the digestive functions. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MksS. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaa.—-[Adv.] 











LEADING HOTELS 


New York, N. Y. 
HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street, New York City 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
A Family and Transient Hotel 
Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 
Restaurant noted for excellence of cuisine, efficient service, and moderate 
prices. Oniy ten minutes to theatres and shops. 
V. JOMNNSON QUINN, Prop. 











Boston, Mass. 





Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay SratTions. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 
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THE YOUNGEST BABY - 
can readily digest and assimilate BoRDEN’s EAGLE BRAND Con- | 
DENSED MILK because the casein, which is in ordinary cow’s 
milk, undergoes physical alteration in the process of conden- 
sation, which makes it digestible. It brings the result which 
pig : is looking for, viz., strong and healthy children. 
—[Adv. 








To cure a Cold on the Lungs, and to prevent pneumonia, 
take P1so’s CURE FOR CONSUMPTION.—[ Adv. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AS EASY 


Needs Only a Little Thinking. 

The food of childhood often decides whether 
one is to grow up well nourished and healthy, | 
or weak and sickly from improper food. | 

It’s just as easy to be one as the other, 
provided we get a proper start. 

A wise physician, like the Denver Doctor | 
who knew about food, can accomplish wonders | 
provided the patient is willing to help and | 
will eat only proper food. | 

Speaking of this case, the Mother said her | 
little four year old boy was suffering from a | 
peculiar derangement of the stomach, liver, 
and kidneys, and his feet became so swollen he 
couldn’t take a step. “We called a Doctor, 
who said at once we must be very careful as 
to his diet, as improper food was the only cause 
of his sickness. Sugar, especially, he forbid. 

“So the Dr. made up a diet, and the prin¢ipal 
food he prescribed was Grape-Nuts, and the 
boy, who was very fond of sweet things, took 
the Grape-Nuts readily without adding any 
sugar. (Dr. explained that the sweet in 
Grape-Nuts is not at all like cane or beet sugar, 
but is the natural sweet of the grains.) 

“We saw big improvement inside a few 
days, and now Grape-Nuts are almost his 
only food, and he is once more a healthy, happy, 
rosy-cheeked youngster, with every prospect 
to grow up into a strong, healthy man.’’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

The sweet in Grape-Nuts is the Nature-sweet 





| known as Post Sugar, not digested in the liver | 


like ordinary sugar, but pre-digested. Feed | 
the youngsters a handful of Grape-Nuts when 
Nature demands sweet and prompts them to | 
call for sugar. | 
There’s a reason. | 
Get the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 





LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTER OF COPYRIGHTS, { 
V ASHINGTON, D. C. ) 
Class A, XXc, No. 91787.—To wit: Be it remembered, 
That on the 14th day of July, 1904, Sallie R. Coffin, of Boston, 
Mass., hath deposited in this office the title of a book, the title 
of which is in the following words, to wit: “ The Boys of ’76. 
A history of the battles of the Revolution. By Charles 
Carleton Coffin. Illustrated,” the right whereof she claims 
as proprietor in conformity with the laws of the United States 
respecting copyrights. 
(Signed) HERBERT PuTtNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights, 
In renewal for 14 years from September 12, 1904. 








Financial 





Bills of exchange bought and 
Letters sold. Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

C red it. International Cheques. 
tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


of Credit. Collections made. 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Cer- 





No Investment 


is safer than our 
5 and 6 per cent. 
Ohio farm mort- 
gages. Abstracts 
furnished showing clear title back to government. 

HURON COUNTY REAL ESTATE CO., NORWALK, 0. 








Light of the Star 


HAMLIN GARLAND 


Author of 
“ The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop” 
“ Hesper” 


Hamlin Garland brings to this romance all the 
vigor of style displayed in his Western 
tales, and pictures stage-life in New 
York to-day with the same 
convincing touch with 
which he has written 
of the plains. 

The glitter of the stage, the interesting epi- 
sodes of life behind the scenes, and the 
surge of life upon Broadway are 
drawn with a master touch. 


Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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BITTERS 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young society woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Late one night Pamela and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, observe a young couple leaving the opposite house. They are Tony 
and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy home presided over by 
the rich but unjust father of the young man. They are in reality kept 
prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical old man, and it is only by 
playing truant and going out by stealth late at night that they are 
able to enter at all into the life of the outside world. But finally they 
both weary of their monotonous life, and Tony determines to go to 
America to make his fortune. In his absence Millie becomes infatuated 
with Lionel Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer. Pamela wishes to help 
her. She sends Warrisden on a mission to find Tony and bring him 
home. Warrisden finds that Tony, having lost all of his small fortune 
in New York, is now in the North Sea on a trawler. Warrisden uses 
every argument to prevail upon him to come back, but he refuses. Tony 
remains on the trawler until the term of his cruise is over (meanwhile 
having learned of his father’s death), and then decides to enlist in the 
French Foreign Legion, as-no other career seems open to him. John 
Mudge, a friend of Pamela’s, learns from her of the peril Millie is in 
from Callon. He buys up all Callon’s debts and places them in the hands 
of a single firm of solicitors, who insist on a settlement within twenty- 
four hours. Callon receives a proposition from Mudge to superintend 
an important enterprise of the latter's in Chile, which his financial dif- 
ficulties compel him to accept. Warrisden, although he has proposed to 
her unsuccessfully before, again asks Pamela to marry him, and she 
allows him to think that in time it will be possible for her to accept 
him. One thing, she tells him, would make her take the step now: the 
return of Tony Stretton. Warrisden, desirous of obtaining information 
as to Tony’s whereabouts, goes to London to visit Tony's friend Mr. 
Chase, who, he thinks, will be able to enlighten him. He finds on his 
arrival that Chase has* died suddenly, and on examining the hand- 
writing and address on the envelope of a letter intended for the min- 
ister, thinks that he has found a clue to Tony’s hiding-place. Callon 
returns from Chile and persuades Millie to go south with him. They are 
seen driving together late at night in Regent’s Park by Mr. Mudge, who 
tells Pamela that he suspects danger for Millie. Pamela summons War- 
risden to an old trysting-place of theirs for consultation—the parlor 
of the village inn, in order to deviseea plan to help Millie. Pamela, 
for the second time, commissions Warrisden to go in search of Tony, 
and he gladly accepts. Pamela goes to Roquebrune, which she had 
visited as a young girl, and while there learns of the presence of 
Lionel Callon. Stretton, meanwhile, is sent with a troop of soldiers 
on an expedition across the Desert of Sahara. On his return to Mo- 
rocco he is given the commission of lieutenant, and he then decides to 
write_to Millie. At that moment Warrisden arrives with the letter 
from Pamela. Tony reads the letter, and decides to desert the legion, with 
which he has enlisted for five years, and return to England. He starts in 
the guise of a pedler for Morocco. Warrisden is to meet him at Fez. 





CHAPTER XXVI 
GOOD NEWS FOR PAMELA 


ARRISDEN struck his camp early the next morning, 

and set out for the rail-head. Thence he travelled to 

Oran. At Oran he was fortunate enough to find a 

steamer of the Lambert Line in the harbor which was 

preparing to sail that afternoon for Tangier. War- 
risden had three hours to pass in Oran. He went at once to the 
post-office and despatched his telegram to Pamela Mardale at 
the Villa Pontignard. The telegram informed her that Tony 
Stretton was returning, though his journey might take longer than 
she would naturally expect; and, secondly, that he himself was 
sailing that day for Tangier, whither any message should be sent 
at once to await his arrival at the English post-office. The tele- 
gram was couched in vague phrases. Tony Stretton, for instance, 
was called “The Truant.” Pamela became more and more dis- 
quieted by the vagueness of its wording. She pondered, and in 
vain, why in the world Warrisden must be sailing to Tangier. It 
seemed certain that there were difficulties in the way of Tony’s 
home-coming which she had not foreseen, and the nature of which 
she could not conjecture. She sent off a reply to Tangier: 

“ Both come to Roquebrune as soon as possible.” 

For, on thinking over the new aspect which her problem pre- 
sented, now that Lionel Calion had come to the Riviera, she had 
come to the conclusion that this was the safest plan. If Millie 
Stretton did not come to the sowth of France, no harm would 
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have been done; whereas, if she did, and Tony went straight home 
to England, the last chance of saving her would be lost. 

This message, however, did little to reassure Pamela. For the 
more she thought of Warrisden’s telegram, the more she was 
troubled. Tony was returning. Yes, that was something—that 
was a great thing. But he was going to take a long time in re- 
turning, and, to Pamela’s apprehension, there was no long time to 
spare. And the day after she had received the telegram she came 
upon still stronger reasons for disquietude. 

She went down to Monte Carlo in the morning, and again saw 
Lionel Callon upon the terrace, and again noticed that he was 
alone. Yet on the whole she was not surprised. Millie Stretton’s 
name figured as yet in no visitors’ list, and Pamela was quite 
sure that if Millie had really come south the name would have 
been inserted. It was impossible that Millie Stretton could come 
to Monte Carlo, or to, indeed, any hotel upon the Riviera, under 
a false name. She could not but meet acquaintances and friends 
at every step, during this season of the year. To assume a name 
which was not hers would be an act of stupidity too gross. None 
the less Pamela was relieved. She avoided Callon’s notice, and act- 
ing upon a sudden impulse, went out from the garden, hired a car- 
riage, and ordered the coachman to drive along the lower Corniche 
Road in the direction of Beaulieu. 

Pamela was growing harassed and anxious. The days were 
passing and no message had yet come from Alan Warrisden. She 
suspected the presence of Lionel Callon on the Riviera more and 
more. More and more she dreaded the arrival of Millie Stretton. 
There was nothing now which she could do. She had that hard 
lot which falls to women, the lot of waiting. But she could not 
wait with folded hands. She must be doing something; even 
though that something were altogether trivial and useless, it still 
helped her through the hours. In this spirit she drove out from 
Monte Carlo at twelve o’clock, without a thought that her drive 
was to assist her toward the end on which she had set her heart. 

She drove past the back of the big hotel at Eze. Just beyond, 
a deep gorge runs from the hills straight down to the sea. The 
road curves round the head of thé gorge and bends again to the 
shore. Pamela drove round the gorge, and coming again to the 
shore, went forward by the side of the sea. After a few minutes 
she bade the driver stop. In front of her the road rose a little. 
and then on the other side of the crest dipped down a steep hill. 
On her left a pair of iron gates stood open. From those gates a 
-arriage-drive ran in two zigzags between borders of flowers down 
to an open gravel space in front of a long one-storied building. 
The building faced upon the road, but at a lower level, so that even 
the flat roof was below Pamela. The building was prettily built, 
and roses and magnolias climbed against the walls, making it gay. 
The door in the middle stood open, but there was no sign of life 
about the house. Pamela sat gazing down into the garden with 
its bushes and brightly colored flowers. 

Pamela spoke to the driver: 

* What place is this?” she asked. 

“Tt was only built last year,” the man replied, and he told her 
enough for her to know that this was the Réserve at which Lionel 
Callon was staying. 

“Few people come here?” said Pamela. 

“Tt is not known yet,” replied the driver. “It is such a little 
while since it has been opened.” 

The sun was bright. Beyond the Réserve the Mediterranean 
rippled and sparkled—here the deepest blue, there breaking into 
points of golden light. The Réserve itself had the look of a coun- 
try house in a rich garden of flowers tended with love. In th¢ 
noonday the spot was very quiet and still. Yet to Pamela it had 
the most sinister aspect. It stood in a solitary position, just be- 
neath the road. In its very quietude there was to her harassed 
thoughts something clandestine. 

She knew that Callon was in Monte Carlo. She told her driver 
to drive down to the door, and at the door she stepped down and 
walked into the building. A large dining-room opened out before 
(Continucd on page 1330.) 
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Stag and Roebuck 
(Continued from page 1325). 


crags of the Rothe-wand. It took four men 
next day to. bring him in. 

As far as r see, from my Yankee 
standpoint, the chamois and ibex are the 
only Alpine game worth serious effort. 
What Scotch deer ‘-stalking may be I do not 
know; but it seems to me that anybody can 
stalk the Tyrolese “ Hirsch.” There is a lot 
of rot talked about chamois, too. I had been 
brought up to believe that chamois haunt- 
ed the inaccessible peaks of the Alps, cavort- 
ing on the brinks of precipices, gyrating 
around glaciers and depthless ravines; and 
that it required superhuman acumen, cour- 
age, and endurance to get a shot at them. 
This is sometimes true, but often not at all 
true. 

The first chamois I ever saw were within 
fifty feet t of the highway. My mother had 
accompanied me out fishing ; I returned from 
the stream to show her a trout I had taken, 
when she motioned me to silence; and fol- 
lowing her upward glance, IT saw two chamois 
standing on a bank within fifty feet of us. 
Loose stones rolling down had attracted my 
mother’s attention; and raising her head, 
she saw the chamois standing calmly watch- 
ing her. 

Again and again I have seen chamois 
within, easy range. Once the Jiiger, Feder], 
and I shot a fine chamois across a ravine 
within two hundred yards of where Alpine 
cows were browsing. A sennerin came out to 
look. Let me at once admit that I have 
spent fruitless days, and painful ones, too, 
attempting to get a shot at these crafty 
creatures. Yet, being no trained moun- 
taineer, it seems to me that any one who is 
could get’ chamois in the Tyrol without any 
enormous difficulty or any hair-raising ex- 
periences. Never but once did I find myself 
in an unpleasant predicament when after 
chamois. Of course the work is rough, and 
it is hard stalking, and sometimes cold 
enough to please an Eskimo. Chamois steak, 
hy the way, is so dry and tasteless that I’m 
inclined to like it as a change. 





A New World Language 


Tue work of forming new and scientific 
languages for universal use goes merrily 
on, and the newest candidate for a position 
with Volapiik and Esperafito is “ Latin 
Without inflections,” the result of the labors 
of Professor Giuseppe Peano, a mathema- 
tician of Turin. He has proposed to do away 
not only with genders, persons, and cases, as 
Was stiggested by Leibnitz, but also with 
the moods and tenses. Such a_ proposal 
would give a language which would be the 
extreme of simplicity, and inasmuch as 
Latin is universally taught in elementary 
schools, it could readily “be introduced, so 
that, according to Professor Peano, there 
would be no reason why Latin, modified by 
this system, should not once again be the 
= of communication of the learned 
work 
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(Continued from page 1328.) 
her in which two waiters lounged. There were no visitors. The 
waiters came forward. “Would madame take luncheon in the 
room, or on the terrace at the back over the sea?” 

“On the terrace,” Pamela replied. 

She lunched quite alone on a broad, flagged terrace, with the 
sea gently breaking at its foot. The greater portion of the building 
was occupied by the restaurant, but at one end Pamela noticed a 
couple of French windows. She remarked to the waiter who served 
her upon the absence of any visitors but herself. 

“It is only this season, madame, that the restaurant is open,” 
he replied. 

“Can people stay here?” she asked. 

“Yes. There are two suites of rooms. One is occupied; but 
the other is vacant, if madame would care to see it.” 

Pamela rose and followed him. He opened one of the French 
windows. A dining-room furnished with elegance, and lightly 
decorated; a sitting- room, and a bedroom comprised the suite. 

-amela came back to the terrace. She was disquieted. It was im- 
possible, of course, that Millie Stretton should stay at the Réserve; 
but the whole look of the place troubled her. 

She mounted into her carriage and drove back. In front of 
her the great hotel of Eze stood high upon a promontory above 
the railway. A thought came to Pamela. She drove back round 
the head of the gorge, and when she came to the hotel she bade the 
coachman drive in. In the open space in front of the hotel she took 
tea. She could not see the restaurant itself, but she could see the 
road rising to the little hill-crest beside it. It was very near, she 
thought. She went into the hotel, and asked boldly at the 
office : 

“ When do you expect Lady Stretton?” 

“Lady Stretton?” The clerk in the office looked up his books. 
“In three weeks, madame,” he said. ‘She has engaged her rooms 
from the 31st.” 

“Thank you,” said Pamela. 

So Millie Stretton was coming to the Riviera, after all. She had 
refused to come with Pamela, yet she was coming by herself. She 
had declared she would not leave England this spring. But she 
had made that declaration before Lionel Callon had returned from 
Chile. Now Callon was here, and she was following. Pamela 
could not doubt that her coming was part of a concerted plan. 
The very choice of the hotel helped to convince her. It was so 
near to that at which Callon was staying. Twenty minutes’ walk 
at the most would separate them. Moreover, why should Callon 
choose that lonely restaurant without some particular, nay, some 
secret object? No one, it seemed, visited it in the day; no one 
but he slept there at night. Callon was not the man to fall in 
love with solitude. And if he had wished for solitude he would not 
have come to the Riviera at all. Besides, he spent his days in 
Monte Carlo, as Pamela well knew. No, it was not loneliness at 
which he aimed, but secrecy. That was it—secrecy. Pamela’s 
heart sank within her. She had a momentary thought that she 
would disclose her presence to Lionel Callon, and dismissed it. 
The disclosure would alter Callon’s plan, that was all; it would 
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Women and the 
(Continued from page 1323.) 


theirs, but they would all the more demand that a just use, as 
well as the mere possession, of the franchise be insisted upon. 

Necessarily all women who think at all believe in an educa- 
tional franchise, and such a franchise would quickly reduce the 
negro vote, particularly in the part of the country where its ex- 
ercise at all is offensive to the whites, for at the South illiteracy 
prevails so largely as to exclude all but a very small proportion 
of the negro population from the ballot were an educational stand- 
ard fixed. Even in the South there would be little opposition 
to the negro suffrage if it were extended only to negroes of such 
ability as will be found among students and teachers of Tuskegee 
and Hampton institutes. The educational tests should be not 
low and as scrupulously made at the North and for foreigners as 
at the South for negroes. The mere ability to read and write is 
not enough. It is exactly that limit of ability that makes a man 
a prey to bossism. The foreign emigrant can seldom do more 
than sign his name, and though we hear less of him than we do 
of the negro, he is no more popular, for prejudice against race 
does not confine itself to the African; it is scarcely less con- 
temptuous if not so bitter against all foreigners not of Saxon 
or Anglo-Saxon blood. No other nation has been so slow as the 
American in finding the worth of other races. We are making a 
great boast now that we were the first to open Japan to the 
world, but we are still behind Europeans in admitting the so- 
cial worth of Japan and of China. Until marriages shall have 
been openly made between races social recognition between them 
cannot be complete. The women of a race only can accomplish 
its full appreciation. 

It is claimed by the South that the South only can settle the 
negro problem, that only the South suffers on account of it. This 
last, at least, is not true. The women of every land have suf- 
fered because of race and class questions, and every woman in 
the United States may feel personally interested in the present 
problem, since her assistance towards its solution can be great. 
It is folly to say that one person’s opinion or example does not 
count. It always counts for or against. A child of no more than 
three years, seeing its mother’s attitude to any one, imitates that 
attitude, because of an impression received thaf has influenced. 
It took Americans some time to learn, but they did learn from 
European example that one can eat in the room with a Hindu or 
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not hinder the fulfilment. It would drive Millie and him from ‘he 
Riviera—it would not prevent them from meeting somewhere 
else. It would bé better, indeed, that, if meet they must, they 
should meet under her eyes. For some accident might hapyen, 
some unforeseen opportunity occur of which she could take «d- 
vantage to separate them. It was not known to Callon that she 
was on the spot. After all, that was an advantage. She must 
meet secrecy with secrecy. She urged her coachman to quicken 
his pace. She drove straight to the post-office at Monte Carlo, 
Then she despatched a second telegram to Alan Warrisdei at 
Tangier. 

“Do not fail to arrive by the 31st,” she telegraphed; and upon 
that took the train back to Roquebrune. She could do no :nore 
now; but the knowledge that she could do no more only agera- 
vated her fears. Questions which could not be answered througed 
upon her mind. “ Would the telegram reach Tangier in time? 
What was Alan Warrisden doing at Tangier at all? What hin- 
dered them coming straight from Algeria to France?” Well, there 
were three weeks still. She sent up her prayer that those three 
weeks might bring Tony Stretton back, that Millie might be sived 
for him. She walked up the steps from Roquebrune station very 
slowly. She did not look up as she climbed. Had she done so 
she might, perhaps, have seen a head above the parapet in the 
little square where the schoolhouse stood; and she would certainly 
have seen that head suddenly withdrawn as her head was raised. 
M. Giraud was watching her furtively, as he had done many a time 
since she had come to Roquebrune, taking care that she should 
not see him. He watched her now, noticing that she walked with 
the same lagging, weary step as when he had last seen her on that 
path so many years ago. But as he watched she stopped, and, 
turning about, looked southwards across the sea, and stood there 
for an appreciable time. When she turned again and once more 
mounted the steps, it seemed to him that the weariness had gone. 
She walked buoyantly, like one full of faith, full of hope; and he 
caught a glimpse of her face. It seemed to him that it had become 
transfigured, and that the eyes were looking at some vision which 
was visible to her eyes alone. Pamela had come back indeed, at 
the end of all her perplexities and conjectures, to the belief born 
of her new love, that somehow the world would right itself, that 
somehow in a short while she would hear whispered upon the 
wind, answered by the ripples of the sea, and confirmed by the one 
voice she longed to hear, the sentinel’s ery: “ All’s well.” 

The messages which Pamela had sent to Warrisden reached 
him at Tangier. He found them both waiting him the day after 
they had been sent. He had twenty days in front of him. If 
Tony kept to his time, twenty days would serve. He hired a camp 
outfit, and the best mules to be obtained in Tangier on that day. 
The same evening he bought a couple of barbs well recommended 
to him for speed and endurance. 

“They will amble at six miles an hour for ten hours a day,” 
said one whose advice he sought. Warrisden discounted the state- 
ment, but bought the barbs. Early the next morning he set out 
for Fez. 

To be Continued. 


Race Question 


Hottentot without receiving contamination or losing principle. 
By repeated example Southerners will learn that they can ride 
in cars where negroes are admitted with no more loss of dignity 
than they suffered in ante-bellum days when they had them about 
their persons continually. In crossing the continent not long 
ago a Southern woman with. her children and a negro maid trav- 
elled in the same sleeper where I had a berth, the maid occupying 
night after night one of the berths. No objection was offered by 
any of the several Southern passengers, although had the woman 
been alone she would probably not have been allowed to enter 
the car. That her position was one of service was what made 
her presence endurable. But negroes are now contending for the 
right to buy parlor-car seats and Pullman berths, as do other pas- 
sengers who pay the required tariff, and this contention is not 
at the South alone. That Pullman cars admit Chinese, Japanese, 
or other dark-skinned persons every one who travels much knows. 
It is natural that the discrimination against the negro should 
seem unjust to him. 

It is such acts towards the colored race that needlessly aggra- 
vate the situation, and it is because the influence of women can 
ameliorate, if not prevent, many such acts that their connection 
with the problem is direct. Women as the guardians of social 
order can afford to be gracious without being intimate or familiar, 
and such action would assuage the sense of injury, would give 
conditions time to alter or adjust themselves. Society in its 
broad sense,—with a little s,—acknowledges the excellence of 
the individual, but does not necessarily adopt that individual as 
a family friend. Indeed, social life becomes ever more and less 
special than it used to be. Within the home are to be found 
gatherings of people of different tastes. The tendency is to bring 
together only those of similar likes and in smaller numbers. The 
mutual friend is more often met without—that is, in public places, 
than within the home. And in gatherings of a public kind the 
heterogeneous tastes brought together form a social intercourse 


so far from special that it has little chance of becomin: inti- 
ac- 


mate. Even to draw a special expression from a passil¢ 

quaintance, to remark individuality that is interesting, nee not 

invite to nearer relation. Those who are madly irate again : pe 
at a 


point of social equality do not see that it need be no point 


now; it need not be settled this week, this year—indeed, it can: 
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not. The evolution of this, as of other 
things, must be gradual. Why raise a scare 
about it? Every time there are thousands of 
emigrants landed it would be absurd if a 
scare were started concerning their recep- 
tion into society. Yet the scare is con- 
tinued concerning the social reception of the 
blacks, although they keep as much to them- 
selves as do the emigrants of whom we 
never hear after they are landed. 


The Value of Individuality 


And vet it is only in intercourse with in- 
dividuals of a people that a key to their 
character, to the way they may be met, can 
be found. It is through the individual, too, 
that one gains something for one’s self. I 
have often gained a good deal more in little 
chats with my cook (who, according to the 
country [ was living in, was in turn a negro, 
a German, a Spaniard, a Frenchwoman, once 
an Indian, again a Jap, but more often a 
representative of one of Ireland’s counties) 
than from the general talk at an afternoon 
tea or club luncheon. But if the cooks 
should entertain me at tea or luncheon I 
should gain (mentally) less from their gen- 
eral talk than I had from the individual 
chat. Jt is the individuality we get from 
people that counts. To-day, thoughtful 
women are eager to know the individual who 
can tell them something worth while to 
know. Why? They realize that to know 
is to be. It is the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion! Life is held on to with greater vigor 
than it ever was; it is valued more, under- 
stood better, and this brings me to the con- 
sideration of the President’s attitude tow- 
ards what has been called race suicide and 
its significance in connection with this other 
race question. 


Concerning “Race Suicide” 


It is because the greater realization of 
what life is has been found that the re- 
sponsibility of parenthood has taken on a 
new aspect. It would be strange if, in this 
thinking age, the responsibility were not 
more seriously considered than it was in the 
olden time, when overpopulation was left to 
react on itself, and killed off the unfit, 
though only after bringing useless suffering 
to thousands of mothers and children. That 
the increased cost of living makes the prob- 
lem of providing for several children one 
that many couples cannot meet is undeni- 
able. Nor should it be considered suicidal 
to avoid burdening a country with a popu- 
lation so great that poverty must neces- 
sarily become the lot of thousands, with 
consequent depletion of national strength. 
The one fact that there are now many hun- 
dreds of children excluded from the schools 
or put on half-day session because provision 
for increase in attendance cannot be made 
fast enough points the moral. 


The Question for Women 


But aside from every consideration of 
trouble and expense in bringing up children 
(considerations weighing quite as, if not 
more, deeply with men than they do with 
women) there is one which engages more and 
more the thoughtful woman. It will be 
found in the query the conscientious thinker 
puts to herself thus: “ What gauge can I 
offer to any life that it will have a reason- 
able portion of joy or peace or comfort of 
mind and body, and what right have I to 
compel a soul to wear the garb of mortal- 
ity?’ ‘The inability to offer any reply to 
such query, the surety that the most fortu- 
nate do not escape suffering and death, may 
Well make earnest persons deny themselves 
the joy of parenthood, the comfort of feeling 
— their children will solace their declining 
Years, 


A Suggested Solution 


connection of this race question with 
pea Bg here made. Because as mothers, 
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individual’s color or grade what it may. 
And this can be granted without infringing 
upon other grades. As before said, desires, 
tastes, make the grades of society, and there 
is never any attempt to step beyond a 
evade in phalanxes. If, now and then, an 
individual is estimable enough to win no- 
tice beyond his grade that is the greatest en- 
croachment that can be feared. To notice 
the excellence of that individual will not be 
to alter his grade nor to lift-him out of it. 
That he will do for himself gradually and 
consistently, if at all. 

So, then, the women of this country, with 
their faculties alert to grasp the best there 
is, benefiting and being benefited by what 
is acquired, preserving ever the sense of 
aristocracy that demands the highest of 
themselves and in others, can render inesti- 
mable assistance in the gradual solution of 
the race questions. And it need not be 
feared that in making recognition of the 
negro, women will ever lose sight of their 
standard, so that even when judgment tells 
them to estimate the individual by his work 
and worth, the instinct for self-preserva- 
tion, the preservation of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, Will keep judgment separate from emo- 
tion and the races apart. 





The Pot and the Kettle 


A youNG woman who lives in a Southern 
State met recently another young woman 
whose home is in New England. 

“What place do you come from in- 
quired the New-Englander, with polite 
interest. 

The Southerner answered that her native 
town was called “ Horsehead,’ whereat her 
acquaintance went off into peals of merri- 
ment. 

“And where do you come from?” asked 
the Southern girl. 

“Oh,” was the indifferent answer, “I 
come from Scitico-on-the-Scantic.” 
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Enough Said 


First passenger, promenading on the deck 
of a liner in mid-ocean, to second passenger, 
leaning disconsolately against the rail: 
“Have you dined?” 

Second passenger, dejectedly: “On the 
contrary.” 





Unexpurgated 


_ A cerTaIN literary man relates the follow- 
ing incident: He was looking over some 
new novels the other day in a_ popular 
bookstore when a man approached the 
counter at which he stood and addressed the 
salesman. He spoke in a low tone, glancing 
somewhat furtively about him. “ I—er— 
would like to see a book that has been recom- 
mended to me by a literary friend,’ he 
said, 

“What is the title, sir?” inquired the 
clerk, politely. 

“Why—er—I was told to ask for the un- 
ress edition of the poems of Mrs. 
emans.” 





Different Uses 


A SALESMAN for a bicycle concern met a 

farmer in a near-by State to whom he tried 
to sell a wheel without success. The sales- 
man finally gave him up in despair, but de- 
termined to make another effort on his re- 
turn trip. A month later he made his way 
to the farmhouse, only to learn, to his dis- 
tppointinent, that his prospective customer 
had invested his savings in a cow,—an act of 
folly von which the salesman was moved to 
commer t, 
“Whe.” he exclaimed, impatiently, “ think 
'oW easily you might have ridden about the 
country on a bicyele! . You’d look funny rid- 
ing into town on a cow!” 

“Huwnph!” rejoined the farmer, “I 
reckon 1d look a’durned sight funnier try- 
Ing to milk a bicycle.” 
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REPEATING RIFLES FOR HUNTING. 


See our Exhibits at St. Louis,in Manufacturers and Fish aud Game Buildings. 








Shoot a Winchester once and you will shoot a Winchester always: 
That’s because Winchester rifles after a test of over thirty years re- 
present today in accuracy, reliability and quality, the highest develop- 
ment in gunmaking. Whatever your preferences may be, some one of 
the nine different Winchester models will surely suit you; for they 
are made in all calibers, styles and weights. Use Winchester guns for 
all kinds of shooting and Winchester cartridges for all kinds of guns. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - - ~ NEW HAVEN, CONN. 























** Never before has there been such a cook-book as is this one.”’—LovuIsviILLE CourRIER-JOURNAL, 


HARPER’S COOK-BOOK 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Edited by the Editor of HARPER’S BAZAR 
Contributions by every Cooking Expert 














This is tke cook-book of the 2oth century. ‘There is no other cook-book which is 
made like a dictionary, with complete cross references and alphabetical finger guides, 
so that you can turn instantly to what you want. It contains a comprehensive 
number of approved recipes, which represent the most famous cooking authorities of 
the world. The book is indispensable to every household, experienced or otherwise. 
“No difficulty in following its directions.’’,—WAsHINGTON TIMES. 
*‘About the last word in cooking, tt is so complete.”-—(N. Y.) Pustic OPINIon. 





Bound in Washable Pigskin-Colored Specially Prepared Leather Cloth 
Illustrated, $1.50 net (postage extra) 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., NEW YORK 











Ball-Pointed Pens 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt. 
Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-POINTED 
pens are more durad/e, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 
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Buy an assorted sample box for 25 Cts., and choose a pen to 
suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 





POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO. 99 William St.;New York, 


or any Stationery Store. 

















THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
PIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE ‘‘SOHMER'’ HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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An English Idea of the Origin of the Cake-walk 


from ‘‘ Punch.” 


















Everybody who knows, knows that good whiskey is the best stimulant. 
Everybody who knows ‘‘ I. W. Harper,’’ knows the best whiskey—for beverage, 
stimulant or other medicinal use. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 








The feinicest of anit 


The Memoirs of a Baby 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 
With Sixty Very Funny Pictares by F. Y. Cory 


The memoirs are comical all the way through, but there are parts that are positively irresistible. 
—Baltimore Herald. 

One reads the tale to laugh at its pervasive humor, delight in its choice sketches of human 
nature, and fall in love with the baby.— Washington Times. 

In this strenuous and intense age it is one of the books that ought to be read by way of rest 
and relaxation.—Ou?/ook. 

Never before has the dignified title of “ Memoirs” graced so funny a book as this.—Chcago Leader. 
Josephine Daskam is to be accounted among American humorists.—Chécago Record-Herald, 


















HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


R BOATS 


LAUNCHES, STEAM and SAIL YACHTS, ROW BOATS, CANOES 
SPEED —PLEASURE—BUSINESS 


Beautiful, Reliable, Economical, Simple, Safe 
Our 64-page catalog gives the truth in detail about the best and cheapest 
Boats built. Agenties in principal Cities, Write to-day and address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 17), MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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Maturity 
Purity, Flavor 





all just right in 
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HUNTER RY 






Baltimore 


Rye 









The connoisseur’s 
delight; his taste 
is gratified and his 
judgment satisfied. 


For the physical 
E needs of women, 
a Ann ARE when recommend- 
ed, it is the purest 
tonical stimulant. 





BOBO POGDBVBODS SOPOBPGHOBDDE 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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ral use. Largest bottle now on the 
arket for 5 cents (by mail, 10 cents). 
bulk for large users, carton work, etc. 
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IE PAGE'S GLUE “SSS” 











$25,000.00 made from half acre. 

= asily grown in Garden or 

Farm. Roots and seeds for sale. 

Send 4c. for postage and get booklet A. W., telling all about it. 
| McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO. 





A romance of the 
twentieth century— 


Rulers 
of 
Kings 


7 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Author of ‘“ The Conquerors” “‘ The Aristocrats” 


A. romance of the twentieth cen- 
tury, portraying the conflict be- 
tween the two greatest forces in 
the world—wealth in America and 
royalty in Europe. A daring and 
original departure from the con- 
ventional novel, brilliantly done. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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VERGILIUS 


A TALE OF THE 
COMING OF CHRIST 


BY 
"Past Boo, $135 IRVING 
BACHELLER 


Author of ‘‘ Eben Holden’’ 








In this master-work Mr. Bacheller writes of decadent Rome, weaving 
a plot of strange interest. In a thrilling climax comes the Nativity, 
depicted with deepest reverence, vividness, and power. 2% #% o& 





“ Vergilius ” has no parallel 
in fiction. Thetovers about 
whom the plot is woven 
are both Roman patricians. 
Augustus, Herod, and his 
son Antipater are all vividly 
and intimately drawn, while 
a new light is thrown on the 
attitude of Jews and Romans 
toward the vaguely heralded 
“New King of the Jews.” 
A delightful and exciting 
romance, unusual and un- 
forgettable. 
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cigars are known to almost all who 
have any knowledge of fine cigars, 
as the one Havana brand that un- 
Y varyingly holds its exceedingly high 
standard of excellence and mildness. 
CARBAJAL The highest percentage of fine and 
mild tobacco from San Juan and San 
Luis sections of the Vuelta Abajo district that is grown in 
Cuba, goes to the world’s most discriminating smokers 
in the CABANAS brand. The characteristic traits of the 
CABANAS brand are its aroma and mildness, what the 
Spaniard calls “suave.” It has made its reputation on 
these qualities more than on any others, so difficult is it 
to find a mild Havana cigar that has character; that is 
not neutral, yet not so pronounced that it is unaccept- 
able:—that is really mild and yet has individuality. It 
has taken more than one hundred years to bring the 
CABANAS brand to its present perfection, and the fact 
that it is to-day the most aggressively imitated. brand in 
Havana is. the strongest evidence of its established, 
continued and present excellence. 


H. de Cabanas y Carbajal 


Dealers who are not interested in substituting brands 
made to imitate the CABANAS brand will confirm these - 
statements and recommend the CABANAS brand to you 
for these qualities. 


All. known sizes are made in the CABANAS brand. 


H. de CABANAS Y CARBAJAL, Manufacturers, 


Leopoldo Carbajal, Marquis of Pinar del Rio, President, 
ZULUETA 10, HAVANA, CUBA. 





